


These hands can borrow from any bank in town 


A frank statement about loans 
... how they’re made...why 
they’re sometimes turned down. 


The hands above belong to a skilled 
craftsman. He’s a solid citizen and a 
hard worker. He’s also proud of his 
work, independent about money as a 
hog on ice,and downright strait-laced 
about meeting his obligations. 

That makes him a good risk for 
any banker. Here’s why. 


Your Money at Stake 


Most of the money in banks is money 
that belongs to the public... money 
that you deposit in your bank. Bank- 
ers therefore must see to it that this 
money of yours is lent out only when 
there’s an excellent prospect of its 
being paid back. That’s why occa- 


sionally some loan applications are 
turned down. 


Willing to Take a Risk? 


Bankers naturally like to lend money. 
That’s their principal source of in- 
come. They’ll take a considered risk 
but they can’t afford to take long 
chances with other people’s money. 
All in all, it speaks well for American 
business and the individual American 
that the great majority of loan appli- 
cations are granted. When you hear 
someone growl about being turned 
down, ask yourself this question: 


“Would I be willing to risk my own 
money on this promise to pay?” 


You might or you might not. Bank- 
ers make mistakes, too. But the 
difference between a bank and an 
individual is that a bank has to have 


a high batting average in order to 
stay in business. 


Banker’s Judgment 
There you have it. The banker has to 
be somewhat of a financial perfec- 
tionist. You may not always agree 
with his judgment but of this you 
can be constantly certain: his dec- 
sions are based on experience and old- 
fashioned horse sense. He makes them 
competitively, knowing that you can 
always go to another bank. As long 
as this remains banking’s way of do- 
ing business, your money will be in 
good hands. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 1s 
proud of banking’s contribution to 
the progress of our country. 


The Chase Manhattan Jiank 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp ition) 








In the News 


Earx L. Cox, partner in Fernald & 
Company, Philadelphia, has been 
elected president of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 


CRANSTON Fx, assistant treasurer 
and credit manager, Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh, is 
chairman of a committee for the 
Pittsburgh World Trade Council to 
study export credit and exchange 
transfer guaranties. 


Miss Margorre GIRTON, credit 
manager, Queal Lumber Company, 
Des Moines, has been elected presi- 
dent of the International Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs. 


Murray JOHNSTON, general credit 
manager, Gulf Oil Corporation, and 
MerLE FAIRBANKS, manager, Oakland 
office, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, have assumed 
responsibilities as second vice chair- 
man and treasurer, respectively, of 
the Allegheny County Chapter of 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 


K. Carvin Sommer, assistant 
treasurer and general credit man- 
ager, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, and past director and vice 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, is general chairman 
for the Community Chest campaign 
this fall. 


L. W. BENNETT, treasurer, Sunray 
Oil Corporation, Tulsa, was chair- 
man of the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence of Accountants at the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. 


Harotp A. WALLACE, executive 
vice president, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Inc., St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, 


Lee A. Woop, vice president, 
Mountain Trust Bank, Roanoke, is 
president of the Optimist Club. 


Ratrx G. Houste, vice president, 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
as been named president of the 
Sertoma Club. 


Witrur D. Futron, president, Fed- 
tral Reserve Bank, Cleveland, was 
awarded an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of ‘aws by Defiance College in 

io. 
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Editorial 


Class of 1955 


N SCHOOL or college days youth usually looks forward to Commencement Day. 
This is true of graduates whether from high school, college or university. There 
is a confidence that, having acquired an education, they are prepared to go out 

into the competitive world and make their own way in life. At that age they are 
seldom awate that their education is really just beginning. As they go out into the 
world they will learn that the need for constant study and self-education through 
reading, observation and experience is a “must” in this day and age. 

The field of business is no exception. Here, too, one must be kept fully informed. 
You cannot study, observe or experience all of the facts of the business world but you 
can absorb a great many of them. If you make up your mind to do so and work at it 
you will never be antiquated in thought or business practice. 

Education pays in many directions—in peace of mind, a happier life and content- 
ment—and if accompanied by industry, the dividends from an education include many 
of the better things in life. 

There may have been a time when business was not so much interested in education. 
That day is passed. To the credit of modern business, not only is it constantly giving 
specialized training to its employees, its junior and top executives, but it is aiding 
education in all fields. In the past few years the number of grants given by business 
to our schools, colleges and universities have been considerable. They will increase. 
Business realizes that this type of training, whether or not those trained are employed 
by the particular business, will redound to the benefit of all. It makes for a better 
understanding of the problems of business and the problems of life. 

The post-graduate schools, the workshops, the conference sessions are all a part 
of the evidence of the realization by Susiness of the value of education. 

Life is a constant study. Some of the most educated men and women may not have 
had the benefit of a formal education but they nevertheless have a good education 
in every sense of the word, because they have acquired it through systematic reading, 
contacts, travel and experience. They acquire their education the hard way. 

As the bells summon the youth of our land back to school, their call should remind 
us that we, too, are constantly engaged in school work. Our classrooms are our shops, 
our offices, our farms, our homes, our libraries, our travels, and they are just as much 
a school as the little brick schoolhouse of our pioneering days. 

Just as a school program is planned for the year, now is the time to plan your adult 
educational program. It should be planned not only to enable you to do a better job 
of whatever your present operation but it should include a knowledge of the liberal 
arts, such as acquired by the reading of good literature and study of history, to make 
for a well-rounded education, thus insuring a broad understanding of our modern 
day economics and our modern day life. 

It is a proven fact that an educated man or woman, whether self-taught or college- 
trained, has a greater opportunity for a successful and fuller life. 


= , Ve 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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a THE SEPTEMBER COVER 


4 TRIPLE PLAY in the ninth inning 
‘\ saved the day—and the business— 
for an owner who had stayed in there 
pitching despite a former partner’s too- 
frequent visits to the “till.” It also saved 
a customer for a supplier. 


Participating in the defensive maneu- 
yer that made capital out of Character 
and Capacity, at a time when Capital 
itself was wanting, were a supply com- 
pany’s supervisor of branch credits and 
is branch credit manager and sales 
executives, other cooperating creditors, 
and the local credit organization’s exec- 
utive manager. 


In translation from personnel to pol- 
icy, it is a story of Credit-Sales team- 
work to help a distributor out of a tight 
ot, with a growing profit as the final 
rundown of statistics on the operation’s 
scoreboard. 


On the cover are shown members of 
the Sales-Credit team of The B. F. 
Goodrich Footwear Division, Water- 


town, Mass. Left to right are Floyd F. 
Messenger, supervisor, branch credits; 
Albert R. Blanchard, manager, credits; 
Charles M. Campion, manager, Hood 
Branch Footwear sales; and Ralph F. 
Little, manager, B. F. Goodrich Branch 
Footwear sales. 


Mr. Messenger’s biography appears 
with the case history credit problem 
he relates on page 14. 


Mr. Blanchard, member of the Class 
of 1955 (Dartmouth) of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, National Association of Credit 
Men, was named manager, credits, in 
1%2 for The B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
and Flooring Division, after periods as 
cost accountant, salary administrator, 
and handling employee relations. He 
had been at Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, after graduation from the Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance. 


In the sales organization of Goodrich 
Footwear Division almost 30 years, Mr. 
Campion was salesman and branch 
manager before assuming his present 
post 11 years ago. 


Mr. Little entered the Footwear Di- 
Vision in 1935 as manager of jobber 
sales, added the duties of merchandise 
manager of sandals in 1938, went into 
the Special Jobber Division in 1941, and 
ve years later became manager of 
8. F. Goodrich Branch Footwear sales. 


General Manager. Edwin B. Moran 
Official Publication of The National Association of Credit Men 
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ASHINGTO 


@ Action of the Federal Reserve governors 
approving increase of the rediscount rates of 
district banks was an expected move to ease the 
inflationary pressure of heavy expansion in con- 
sumer and real estate mortgage credit. Econo- 
mists in Government departments had been in 
frequent huddles recently over the problem of 
maintaining a stabilized economy. 

THE story of the role of credit and loans in 
this year’s forward march of the nation’s econ- 
omy, with heavy borrowing by consumers for 
purchase of homes, automobiles and other items, 
and business loans from banks for expansion to 
meet the demands, is told in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin’s summary for the first half of 1955. 

An increase of $2 billions in business borrow- 
ings from banks contrasted with decreases in the 
first half of each of the three preceding years. 

The billion-dollar rise of commercial bank 
loans to consumers almost equaled the record 
increase in the first half of 1953 and brought 
the total consumer credit to $31.568 billions in 
May. 

The dollar amount of real estate loans by com- 
mercial banks, up $1.3 billions, was the largest 
first-half since the war and paralleled the figure 
for the second-half of 1954. 


The Bulletin estimated that in May the com- 
mercial banks had $9.228 billions in outstanding 
consumer instalment loans; sales finance com- 


panies, $7.39 billions. 


Personal income in May was at an all-time 
high annual rate of $301.1 billions. Savings, 
according to the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, went up at an annual rate of $17.5 
billions for April, May and June, compared with 
a first quarter annual rate of $15.3. Wages and 
salaries increased from January’s estimated an- 
nual rate of $206.1 billions to $214 billions in 
May. 


Notes of warning against over-development of 
consumer debt have been sounded freely by 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, both 
editorially in this publication and in his Monthly 
Business Review. 

Secretary Humphrey, when he withdrew a re- 
quest for a permanent heightening of the federal 
debt ceiling, had said that “at this time of great 
prosperity all of us . . . should exercise self- 
restraint in the use of private or public credit.” 

A first tightening of the reins on home buying 


credit had been exerted by the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans Administration, 
The maximum mortgage period was shortened to 
25 years (previously 30). The VA ordered a 
minimum 2 per cent down payment (instead of 
none). The FHA raised its minimum down pay. 
ment by 2 per cent to 7 per cent on the first 
$9,000 of value, plus 27 per cent on the balance 
(had been 25 per cent down on value exceeding 
$9,000). The shorter mortgage period adds 49 
cents a month for each $1,000 of mortgage. 


From London comes word that with the twin 
aim of reducing home consumption and increas. 
ing exports the British Government is boosting 
the minimum down payment on instalment pur- 
chases to 3313 per cent, from 15. R. A. Butler, 
chancellor of the exchequer, told Commons he 
had asked the governor of the Bank of England 
to urge the banks to “achieve a positive and 
significant reduction in the total of bank ad- 
vances outstanding,” and declared the govern- 
ment would hold all current and capital expendi- 
tures to a minimum. He explained that the gov- 
ernment “regards the period in front of us as 
one of hard work and consolidation to strengthen 
the home front before we make any further move 
on the exchange front.” 


@_ Becinnine September 15th, corporations with 
tax exceeding $100,000 are required to submit 
estimate of income and tax for the entire year 
and pay 5 per cent of the tax. 


@ More accurate and up-to-the-minute busi- 
ness expectation reports, with revised methods of 
gathering data, were urged by forecast special- 
ists on a task committee for the Federal Reserve 
Bank, in order to give a better picture of trends 
in expenditures on plant and equipment. George 
Terborgh, research director of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, who headed the 
task force, said that at present the reports on 
equipment purchase expectation are available too 
late and then muddy the perspective with in- 
clusion of non-equipment data. Proposed was 4 
new monthly series on orders, shipments and 
unfilled orders for capital equipment. On plant 
construction estimates, speedier publication, 
broader coverage and more accurate cos! esll 
mates were urged. Seven suggestions were a¢- 
vanced to provide more useful reports on plant 
and equipment expenditure expectations. 
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(| Cuarces that the trade agreement just con- 
cluded with Japan “will not increase trade with 
Japan by as much as a single thin dime” but 
“will accelerate the Japanese invasion of our 
cotton textile markets,” came to Washington’s 
attention out of a New York meeting of the 
Textile Export Association of the United States. 

Claudius T. Murchison, economic adviser of 
the American Textile Manufacturers Institute, 
declared that the new trade agreement with Japan, 
which cut United States duties on Japanese 
textiles 27 to 50 per cent, was a “super hoax,” 
and that of Japan’s 288 concessions on American 
sods, only 92 represent tariff reductions, the 
others being merely promises not to raise duties 
on such products as raw cotton, corn, coal and 
coke. 













( A MEASURE calling for a five-year outlay of 
$25 millions (total) to help state and local 
governments fight air pollution went to the 
President’s desk. 







( Increasine by $1.5 billions the mortgage in- 
surance authority of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the housing bill was passed by the 
House and passed on to the White House. 









( Detay of any action on wheat support legisla- 
tion this year was voted by a subcommittee of the 
House. 








(@ Wirs InpustRIALIzED nations expanding and 
non-industrial countries keyed for development, 
the most promising period since the Korean War 
isin sight, say the economists of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
leonard B. Risk, director of the economic staff, 
sums up their findings with such conclusions as 
the following: 

The free world’s industrial output had in- 
creased 65 per cent in the 1946-54 period, 78 
per cent since 1938; Europe is recapturing its 
tle as an exporter of capital; commodity prices 
as a whole have not fallen below the postwar 
lvel recorded before the Korean War; Latin 
America is diversifying and setting a history- 
making pace; and Asia has well withstood the 
pressures in the past ten years, with India’s per 
capita output, for example, almost at pre-war 
kvel despite the population growth. 



















( Compromise settled the differences over the 
Defense Contract Renegotiation Act. As approved 
by both houses the measure applied to both 1955 
and 1956 profits on such contracts. 







( Two sitts on farm loans cleared the House 
lo the White House. One calls for a reduction 
ftom 5 per cent to a maximum of 3 per cent the 
thargeable interest rate on production-disaster 
ans, «conomic disaster loans, and emergency 
loans t:. farmers and stockmen. The other meas- 
ure ad's two years (to June 30, 1957), to the 
life of ::e authorization to the secretary of agri- 
culture -o make emergency loans to farmers and 
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stockmen in areas hard hit economically but 
not qualifying under the loan programs men- 
tioned earlier. 


@ Tarcet of a House-Senate compromise is a 
measure to prevent abuse of mining claims, by 
filing on public land and then using it for non- 
mining purposes such as filling stations, camps 
and lumbering. 


q@ Direct V.A. Loans to war veterans continue 
until June 30, 1956, under a measure passed by 
the Senate and moved to the White House. Such 
loans for farm dwellings also are authorized; 


$150 millions are added to the overall program 
fund. 


@ Kitten by the House was a Wright Patman 
resolution that would have authorized the House 
banking committee to investigate policies on 
Government securities and operations of ihe 
federal open market committee. 


@ AcompromiseE bill, passed by the House and 
sent to the President, authorizes the Government 
to make loans to local groups for financing of 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





distribution systems for federal reclamation 
projects. 


@. Suspension of the two cents a pound import 
duty on copper is continued to June 30, 1958, 
in a bill sent to the White House by the Senate. 


@ Tue Wuirte House received from the Senate 
a bill extending through June 30, 1956, the 
exemption from import duties on metal scrap, 
excepting lead and zinc scrap. 


@ Increased prorits for the electric and tele- 
phone industries would likely lower rates to the 
public and improve service, said Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce, to a Denver conference 
of public service commissions. 


@ A series of hearings on methods to support 
prices of chief crops will be launched next month 
by the Senate’s committee on agriculture, Chair- 
man A. J. Ellender (Dem., La.) said. Dairy 
products will be the subject of the first hearing, 
likely in the northeast, followed by sessions on 
grains in the middlewest and on the west coast, 
then grain storage methods, Chicago. 























Part I of CRM. Study of Procedures to Maximize Profits 
How Suppliers Guar 


Ho°v financial management proceeds in limiting customer use of the supplier company’s 

working capital was described in last month’s issue, in Credit and Financial Management’s 
symposium on problems of the accounts receivable in a highly competitive economy. That is 
only half of the story. 

In the following, and final, part of this symposium presentation, credit executives show the 
importance of close and continuing analysis, from careful screening of the original application 
to receipt of the final payment for the merchandise. The services of salesmen are enlisted for 
direct checkup in the field. Telephone calls to the financial officers of debtor companies are 
proving very effective. Personal visits reveal financial data not obtainable otherwise. Inter- 
change reports help materially to determine if an addition to a limited credit is merited, in 
the overall policy to assume a reasonable risk in order to effect sizable increase of sales volume 
a losses. One participant outlines eight steps in keeping the accounts receivable 
liquid. 

Combining the reports of all participating in the symposium, last month and this, and in- 
cluding all the types of businesses and varying credit policies involved, 38.71 days comprise 
the average daily sales volume carried in the accounts receivable. 

Information derived from experience in the actual handling of accounts receivable is to be 


had by every credit manager reading the conclusions presented herewith. 


Sharp Eye to News Reports 
Helps Build Volume of Sales 


R. E. PRATT 
Credit Manager 


Fischer Lime & Cement Company 
_Memphis, Tennessee 


ALES volume carried in our accounts receivable aver- 

ages 31 working days. After receivables are aged at 

the beginning of each month, the sheet is checked daily. 

A detailed study is made of our aged list in relation to 
our total accounts receivable. 


In order to minimize our accounts receivable delinquencies, 
we screen carefully the original application for credit. Due 
to the nature of our business, we are protected under the lien 
laws in many cases, and with this added protection we fre- 
quently take marginal accounts that otherwise might be 
handled on a different basis. We pass on to our customers 
the discount terms which our suppliers give us, and we ad- 
vise them of this procedure. 


In order to assist in maximizing our sales volume, 
resulting in increased accounts receivable, our credit de- 
partment closely scrutinizes the daily newspapers, in- 
cluding the Daily Court News, for any information on our 
customers, or prospective customers. 


In checking trust and warranty deeds, we often find 
listed prospective customers, on whom our credit files 
already have been completed. This enables the credit 
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department to give the green signal to the sales depart- 
ment to sell the account. Also, information as to pending 
litigation, tax and property liens filed and other legal 
phases, involving customers or potential customers, 
enables us to approach problems more intelligently, 
making proper disposition of them, eliminating what 
might otherwise prove insurmountable. 


Attend Industry Group Sessions 


Attendance at all industry credit group meetings is 
paramount with us, for the reports and the discussions 
concerning accounts are often very enlightening and in- 
formative. With this added information, we are better 
prepared to deal with problem accounts. 


Our procedure for collection of slow accounts includes 
analysis and appraisal of monthly statements, letters 
accompanying statements with past-due balances, past-due 
cards, additional letters, telephone calls, and personal 


calls. 


Our credit department analyzes and appraises all state- 
ments after their preparation by our bookkeeping depart: 
ment. All statements carry an age analysis showing cur- 
rent month balances back to over 120 days. Most of the 
mailed statements that carry past-due balances are ac 
companied by letters requesting payment by the 10th of 
the month. At a later time in the month, past-due cards 
are mailed to those who failed to respond. If this does not 
produce results, a telephone call is made to the local 
account, or, if necessary, a personal call. Territory a 
counts usually receive a second letter in the month, some: 
times followed by a long distance call, which often pro- 
duces excellent results. 


Inability to obtain any spirit of cooperation from the 
customer usually results in referral of the account to ou! 
local association for collection. 
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Analysis and Guidance Make Marginal Big Competitive Asset 
ecounts Receivable 


Try to Accept Every Order; 
Daily Follow-up When Needed 


A. J. SMITH 
Assistant Credit Manager 


Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


F has always been our thought that our customers 
should use our working capital only for the thirty 
days provided by our terms. These are uniform for the 
many products we manufacture and sell, and have evolved 
over the 43 years of our corporate existence through con- 
sideration of costs and prices. We have never considered 
it profitable to borrow money to finance our customers, 
lest we encourage them to take on unsound business, in 
which we might be a partner without control over the 
use of our capital. 

Ours is a debt-free company in that we have no funded 
debt or bank loans, and all our expansion has been 
financed out of earnings. This makes control of receivables 
and inventory important. 

Yet our receivables are surely not limited to wealthy blue- 
chips. We are keenly aware of the advantages in developing 
the smaller customer, through credit extension, into a large 
and profitable customer, and we take genuine pleasure in the 
many instances where this has been accomplished. Primarily 
we try to make some mutually satisfactory arrangement to 
accept every order with which we may be favored and at all 


times try to cooperate with our customers in ways that are 
economically constructive. 


Our days sales range of accounts receivable is 30 and 
32, and has shown remarkable stability for the last 15 
years. They are under continuous appraisal, and once 
each month are given quite comprehensive and definite 
serutiny. 


Daily Follow-up of Some Accounts 


Within the month, appraisal is made by reference to 
the ledger records and customer files, at month-end by 
analysis of the individual customer statement, aged trial 
balances showing the accounts which are current and 
those which are slow and the degree of slowness. The 
general managers of our six sales departments are ap- 
prise’ of the amount of receivables outstanding for their 
departments (as well as the company as a whole), the 
days sales represented, the amount slow and the days 
‘low. This information is also incorporated in our 
tteasurer’s monthly report to the finance and executive 
‘omm'ttees and to the board of directors. 

Day to day follow-up is made of accounts needing 
attent:on, attempting to see or foresee spots where trouble 


may be developing, and taking corrective action consistent 
with reasonable credit practices to forestall that trouble. 
We cooperate with our sales personnel to keep our cus- 
tomer accounts in a healthy condition. A credit man can- 
not go rigidly by the book. There is no book that covers 
all the disparate situations and types and actions of 
customers. One effective control of receivables is that each 
order is referred to and approved by the credit repre- 
sentative responsible for that particular customer account 
before shipment is made. 

We communicate with the slow-pay customer through 
correspondence, phone calls or visit. If there is some 
special circumstance we try to work out the problem with 
the customer. We are just as interested in holding an 
account as in getting one, and so give individualized 
attention to help expand his business, which expands our 
own in turn. Occasionally we enlist the aid of the sales 
department involved, now and then may resort to pro- 
tection afforded under contractors’ bonds and guarantees, 
and unfortunately sometimes need take legal action. Now 
and then a sum winds up on our “morbidity” report, the 
bad-debt statement. The vaccine to prevent any such loss 
still eludes us. 


Telephone Calls to Finance 
Officers Speed Collections 


T. V. TEGGER 
Assistant Treasurer 


G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 





WE. are engaged in two phases of manufacturing, in- 
dustrial metal parts washers and commercial kitchen 
equipment. In our industrial accounts we carry 27.9 days 
sales volume; in our commercial accounts we carry 41.7 
days sales volume in accounts receivable; on the overall, 
31.8 days sales volume. 

Our experience in industrial accounts is considerably 
better than in commercial accounts, as in our industrial 
business the ultimate consumer is the manufacturer. The 
purchasers of our commercial equipment are dealers, who 
sell our equipment on various terms. Hence payments are 
not received as promptly as they are from the industrial 
accounts. 

Our terms are net 30, with no cash discounts. 


We make monthly appraisals of our accounts receivable 
for actual value, with the aging of the accounts. As to ap- 
praisal of accounts receivable, meaning customer accounts 
and making an effort to sell them, when finding an improved 


(Continued on following page) 
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condition, such as marginal accounts, this is done every three 
months. 


When an order is received from an account other than 
one that is well established and known to be a large and 
financially strong institution, we refer to the Dun & 
Bradstreet rating book. If the raiing as indicated is 
questionable, we draw an Interchange Credit report from 
the Chicago Credit Men’s Association or through our 
national group, the National Food Equipment Manufac- 
turers Credit Group, an affiliate of the National Credit 
Men’s Association. 

If further financial information is required, we write 
the account requesting that it furnish us wiih pertinent 
financial information and possibly financial statements. 
In some cases all that is required are the names of its 
bank and five reliable suppliers, to whom we write ob- 
taining credit reference. After reviewing the data re- 
ceived, we establish the credit on open account either 
unlimited or limited. In some cases, where it is absolutely 
necessary, sales are made to the account on only a sight 


draft or C.O.D. basis. 


We of course keep up to date on the financial status of those 
accounts which bear a reasonable risk. By obtaining periodic 
Credit Interchange reports we see if conditions have suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant an increase in the amount of 
credit. We find that the use of credit interchange is very 
effective in appraising an account. It has enabled us to in- 
crease our sales to a number of accounts in the past year, 
where previously we believed it a considerable risk to sell 
them on any open account credit basis. 


The procedure followed to minimize our accounts re- 
ceivable originates at the time our statements are mailed. 
Since we close our books on the 25th of the month, all 
of our statements are ready for mailing on the 5th of 
the month. We find that most of the accounts pay their 
bills on the 10th and 25th; therefore by getting our state- 
ments out by the 5th we have them in the hands of the 
customer to enable him to make payment on his dis- 
bursing date, the 10th. 


Statements First Are Categoried 


When the statements are ready for mailing, they are 
sorted: current items, items over 30 days, and those over 
60 days. Since our terms are net 30, these statements 
would reflect accounts with balances other than the 
current ones of from 10 to 30 days past due and from 
30 days or longer past due. The statements with current 
balances are mailed out promptly. Those with balances of 
5 to 30 days are mailed with a memorandum on the 
statement calling their attention to these past-due items 
and requesting, with appreciation, their prompt remit- 
tance. 

On those statements indicating items that are 60 days 
or over, that is, 30 days past-due or over, individual 
letters are written, directed to an individual in charge of 
the accounts payable, or to the finance officer of the com- 
pany, requesting an immediate remittance. Copies of 
these letters are sent to our salesmen. 


In addition, a delinquent list is sent to each salesman, 
calling attention to such accounts in his territory, with a re- 
quest that he call on them and tactfully request that remit- 
tance be mailed to the home office. The copies of these letters 
are filed separately and followed up in 10 days. If no remit- 
tance is then received, a wire is sent the account requesting 
payment. If remittance is still not received within 10 days 
from that date, where possible a telephone call is placed to 
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the finance officer of the company. This has provec very 
effective. We also find it necessary to hold up shipment~ unti 
the delinquent balance is paid in full. 


We have found it very successful the last two years 
to develop the marginal accounts. The Credit Interc!ange 
Bureau has been of considerable help in ascertaining an 
improved condition which would justify either a limited 
credit on open account or an increase in the already 
limited credit extended. We have found that by taking 
limited reasonable risk we are able to increase our sale 
to a considerable degree, with very negligible losses. 

In addition we make it a policy to have our salesmen 
call on these marginal accounts periodically, to obtain 
whatever pertinent information they can. This also assists 
us in making our decisions. 


Firm But Courteous Policy 


Is Approved and Respected 


H. J. OTTER 


Treasurer 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


hippie the working capital of a business is sufficient 
to properly finance operations, meet all expenditures, 
discount or meet promptly all trade bills, we feel that 
dealer accounts should not be permitted to use part of a 
supplier’s working capital. Generally, funds for such 
purpose should be obtained through long range financing 
in the form of stock, bond issues, and so forth. 

On the average, our company carries from 35 to 40 
days sales volume in its accounts receivable. 

We consider it advantageous to make an accounts 
receivable appraisal on a quarterly basis. 

All accounts showing past due balances of $50 or more 
are listed. These are classified as follows: 1-30 days past 
due, 31-60 days past due, 61-90 days past due, after 
90 days. Our credit files are continuously under review 
and revision on customers whose accounts show balances 
60 days or more past due. 


To keep losses at a low figure, our company pursues a firm 
nevertheless tactful and courteous collection policy. We feel 
that our dealership generally approves and respects such 4 
policy. 

Approximately 7 days after an account has exceeded 
our 30-day net terms, we commence usage at 10-day 
intervals of a series of politely toned form letters. After 
four or five of these we follow up with specially dictated 
letters. Subsequently, we may, in some cases, direct 4 
telegram to the dealer requesting attention to our letters 


Sales Staff Advised 


Our territorial representatives are always alerted 10 
the status of their customers through copies of core: 
spondence from the home office. They are thus able to 
intelligently discuss the matter with their accounts when 
they are in the area. In the event these efforts have !:ad 0° 





success we phone and, finally, if the problem warrants, 
a personal call on the dealer is arranged. We have had 
uniformly satisfactory results from personal contacts. 
These have not only aided our collections but have en- 
abled us to obtain financial data not available through 
the regular channels or in direct correspondence with 
the dealer. We can also affirm that these personal contacts 
have definitely improved customer relationship and have 
been beneficial saleswise. 

In our opinion there is no substitute for personal 
association in resolving problems, be they sales, credit 
or otherwise. 

Persistent Follow-up Required 

This company takes the position that a credit sale is 
not complete until payment is consummated, and that 
only by consistent and persistent following can accounts 
receivable be kept liquid and the desired collection per- 
centages be achieved and maintained. 

Since a business derives its principal source of funds 
for payrolls, bills and sundry other expenditures from 
its outstanding receivables, it follows that the credit de- 
partment has an important and responsible function to 
perform in protecting this vital reservoir of revenue. 


Twin Job: “Sell”? Customer to 
Pay But Keep His Goodwill 


E. A. SULLIVAN 
General Credit Manager 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Richmond, Virginia 


THE sales of this corporation represent different fields 
and the number of days sales volume carried in 
accounts receivable varies with the situation in question. 
For instance, our sales are on a cash basis, cash upon 
receipt of invoice, 10 days, 30 days, and seasonal. 

On all sales that are not seasonal and subject to terms 
as above mentioned, we have some slowness in 30-day 
terms at times, that is, from 5 to 10 days in excess of the 
30 days, and there are a few chronic cases requiring 
additional prodding. On the seasonal receivables, we must 
rely upon crop conditions and of course await the harvest- 
ing and sale of crops for payment. However, our fiscal 
year ends on June 30th and our policy is to collect 
99.95% of our previous year’s sales by the expiration of 
the fiscal year. For the last ten years we have practically 
attained this goal. 

We receive from the accounting department shortly after 
the first of each month a list of all receivables by divisions. 
These lists are examined by the credit department as to col- 
lectibility, receiving each day from the treasurer cash reports 
Mailed to him daily from all offices in the United States. A 
teceivable appraisal is based on the previous year’s experience. 

We refer to the records for the same months covering 
the ‘our previous years, arriving at the turnover of 
receivables, and the percentage factor of the four previous 
years as a guide for collectibility as well as appraisal, but 


with the view in mind of always exceeding the previous 
year’s record. 

Of course we endeavor to place on our books as many 
receivables as possible consistent with a credit and calcu- 
lated risk. At the same time we follow through and mini- 
mize the receivables as rapidly as possible. This reduction 
is naturally predicated on our terms of sale as enumerated 
in our first paragraph. 

We have in mind at all times to maintain the goodwill 
of the customer in the reduction of receivables, as we 
must look forward to a continuation of business from a 
profit and loss standpoint. 

We feel minimizing receivables is strictly a sales job 
and we endeavor to instill in the minds of our representa- 
tives to “sell” our customers in paying their debts 
promptly. This policy over a period of years has brought 
excellent results. 


Slow Accounts Individually Handled 

On our slow accounts we have no set pattern or yard- 
stick, as it is believed that each should be handled accord- 
ing to financial responsibility. Some accounts are rated 
very high, yet at the same time habitually slow; others 
procrastinate with a view of using our money for capital. 
Such conditions require the art of “selling” a customer to 
pay his bills promptly, for instance using as a guide 
reference requests from other sellers having an influence 
on the account. 

On slow accounts with limited financial responsibility 
we must exercise due care to prevent bad debt losses, each 
account on its own merits. If the policy of persuasion is 
not effective, then we must use other remedies such as the 
courts, and place the account in judgment before trouble 
can develop. 

Collections require constant vigiiance, from day to day. 
Permit no procrastination. Collect your receivables when 
due. Make it a point to watch the fellow who would use 
your money for capital. Especially watch the one whose 
habits are depreciating his ability to pay, and take prompt 
action; if necessary resort to court. Above all, adopt no 
yardstick but have a firm policy. 


Concentrate on Analysis and 
Direct Contact in the Field 


MISS LYDIA BEHM 
Credit Manager 


General Steel Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


sw these days of a return to a competitive economy, 
our company, like most others, is finding it necessary 
to develop more new accounts, including more marginal 
accounts. These, when properly appraised and guided, 
can offer unusual opportunities for future sales and 
profits. Some of our most valued accounts of today were 
among our marginal accounts of yesterday. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Credit and Sales Cooperate 
To Aid Troubled Customers 


R. W. DANIELSEN 
Credit Manager 
Fox River Paper Corporation 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


WE carry approximately 35 days sales volume in our 
accounts receivable, review them semi-monthly and 
each account individually. 

Our credit and sales departments work together very 
closely on any accounts which we think may present 
difficulties in the future. 

We are successful with one letter in the collection of 
the majority of our slow accounts. In a very few instances 
a second letter is necessary. 

Since most of our sales are to long established and 
highly regarded paper merchants and converters, we 

have few credit problems. 


Marginals Take More Time 
But Worth It, Results Show 


L. STOSKOPF, JR. Credit Manager Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, Illinois 


Ce regular terms of sale are net 30 days, and for the 

year 1954 our turnover averaged 28.3 days. We 
make a complete appraisal of our accounts receivable 
every 30 days, at which time an alphabetical listing is 
made of all past-due accounts. From this listing a report 
is made up for management. 

Our procedure in collecting delinquent accounts is to 
send collection letters. We do not use form letters. Each 
account is sent a personal letter regarding its past-due 
invoices. At the same time that a letter is sent to our 
customer, a copy is directed to our salesman’s attention. 
We do not ask our salesmen to collect accounts for us 
except in rare cases. It is our belief that our salesmen 
should devote their time to selling and the credit depart- 
ment will do the collecting. We have found this to be 
very satisfactory. 


Week Each Month in the Field 

For collection of slow accounts we find that personal 
contacts with our customers are most beneficial. I try to 
spend a week each month in one of our salesmen’s terri- 
tories, calling on our customers. This is done not for the 
purpose of collecting accounts but to meet them per- 
sonally and understand their problems. It has proven 
very beneficial because once a personal contact is made 
with the customer it is very easy to call him on the 
telephone and receive good results. We realize it is impos- 
sible to call personally on all our accounts. We try to 
distinguish our doubtful accounts from our good accounts 
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and make calls on them. We usually make these <alls 
without the salesman. 

We believe a customer will be more reluctant in passing 
financial information to us if our salesman is present a‘ an 
interview. 

We have done more selling of marginal accounts in the 
last six months, due to expansion in our sales program 
and because of competition. We find it takes more time 
to keep the marginal accounts current, but we have had 
no serious losses from selling them. 


Special Term Calls Increase 

We have received many requests from our customers 
in the last few months for special terms. Under no cir. 
cumstances will we grant terms beyond our net 30-days, 
If we have any accounts that are habitually slow in paying 
our invoices, we continue to work with them each month 
trying to bring them on a current basis. It is with accounts 
such as these that our personal contacts have paid off 
measurably. 

We have shown some of our customers how they can 
go about increasing their working capital and paying 
their suppliers on a current basis rather than expecting 
their suppliers to finance their business. When this is 
accomplished, our business relations with these accounts 
are greatly improved. 





THE DISCUSSANTS 








Miss Lyp14 Bem started with General Steel Warehouse Co., Inc., 
Chicago,, as bookkeeper and credit manager’s assistant, took 
business courses and studied at Northwestern University, ad- 
vanced to head of the company’s accounting department and 
then became credit manager. She is a past president of the 
Chicago Credit Women’s Group. 


RatpH W. DANIELSEN attended Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
entered the accounting department of Fox River Paper Corp., 
served two years in the Air Corps, then returned to Appleton. 
He was named credit manager in 1951. 


HersBert J. OTTER, treasurer of Detroit Michigan Stove Co., which 
is a charter member of N.A.C.M. and its Credit Research 
Foundation, studied at Alexander Hamilton Institute, and was 
on the staff of a Detroit bank before becoming associated with 
the stove company three decades ago as assistant to the credit 
manager. 


R. E. Pratt, credit manager, Fischer Lime & Cement Co.. Mem- 
phis, again the “Credit Executive of the Year”, Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, is association treasurer and a past 
president, also active in the Royal Order of Zebras. He had 
been on a bank staff and with the city tax department before 
joining Fischer. 


A. J. Smit became associated with Hercules Powder Co. in the 
Chicago office as assistant chief clerk (corresponding to assistant 
office manager today), with credit and collection supervision. 
Transferred to the main office in Wilmington, Del., in the 
credit division, he was for several years secretary to Charles 
A. Higgins, former chairman and president. Then he became 
assistant credit manager. He has been active on industry group 
committees. 


Epwarp P. SuLtivan, general credit manager, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, studied at Massey Business College 
and later at various colleges while in the Army. He started with 
the company as assistant auditor. Mr. Sullivan is past president 
of the Richmond Association of Credit Men. 


T. V. TrccER, assistant treasurer, G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Chicago, 
has been with the company 17 years. After graduation from 
Northwestern University, in accounting, he was at various 
periods assistant to the revenue accountant, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., and with Shell Petroleum Co. He is a director 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men and chairman of the 
National Food Equipment Manufacturers Credit Group 
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Gets Credit Managers 
lk OFF the HOOK! 


..swhere management's 





















over-liberal policies 
often place them! 


SECURED DISTRIBUTION is an 


exclusive Lawrence service which 


enables the manufacturer to put a 


full inventory of his products on the 
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premises of distributors — without 
credit risk. Let us explain how this 
service can be tailored to your needs 
—so you can join other credit man- 
agers who stay “off the hook” with 
SECURED DISTRIBUTION. Just 
write or call collect to your nearest 


Lawrence office. 
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WAR EHOUSING 
Ncisco, California 

79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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37 Drumm Street, San Fra 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, II] 
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SERIES of circumstances had 
complicated the customer’s op- 
eration. We on our part desired 

to help an individual who we believed 
merited assistance. Furthermore, 
every manufacturer wants every bit 
of distribution he can get, every 
worthy outlet for his merchandise. 

The man had been successful as 
manager of the shoe department in 
an uptodate department store. The 
desire to own his own establishment 
had become so strong that he severed 
his connections with the department 
store and started out on his own. 

Needing additional capital, he 
found a partner and the venture 
was launched. Evidently the starting 
capital was sufficient to allow for 
payment of purchases for a period, 
and the business began to build 
slowly. However, the sales, although 
steadily increasing, were not sufficient 
to allow two men more than a very 
small salary. 

Came another complication. At some 
point in the first year, the partner evi- 
dently became unable to adjust his 
living expenses to his modest salary 
and obviously resorted to secretly “tap- 
ping the till.” As this practice continued, 
the little business found it increasingly 
difficult to meet its obligations. We and 
other suppliers noted the slow-pay. 

We had observed that in this first 
year of operation our customer was 
able to use increasing amounts of our 
footwear. We were very anxious to 
have this outlet grow since it was in 
a section where our distribution de- 
cidedly needed bolstering. We also 
watched his method of operation and 
were aware of how well he served 
his customers, and what a large 
amount of repeat business he was 
obtaining. This information, obtained 
by our salesman and later verified 
by our credit department, caused us 
to believe this could be a valuable 
outlet. We were convinced that our 


By FLOYD F. MESSENGER 
Supervisor, Branch Credits 
The B. F. Goodrich Footwear 


and Flooring Division 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


friend might lack Capital but did have 
Character and Capacity. We wanted 
to go along with him. 


Our footwear is distributed through 
a system of branches. This case con- 
cerned our Boston footwear branch. 
Our Boston branch credit manager 
is a member of the Footwear Group 
of the Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. At monthly meetings it became 
increasingly evident that trouble was 
growing at our account’s store. Since 
a branch credit manager is limited 
by company policy as to the length 
of time he can hold a customer’s 
overdue account in his branch, con- 
siderable time was spent with the 
account to endeavor to learn the 
source of his difficulties and to offer 
him advice. 

At about the end of the first year, 
suppliers were notified that the part- 
nership had been dissolved and that 
our friend was to continue as sole 
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proprietor. We had some misgivings, 
as usually buying out a partner’s 
interest results in considerable shock 
to the capital of the business. This 
instance was no exception. Very 
shortly the account was reduced to 
making only token payments, and 
then only after continued requests 
by telephone. 


Anxious to Cooperate 


Realizing that the account was be- 
coming too old to handle in the 
branch, the Boston branch credit 
manager called the main office, laid 
his problem on the table, and asked 
for help in trying to bring this cus- 
tomer back to the status of a desirable 
account. 

We visited the customer and found 
him most anxious to cooperate in 
any way possible. It was at this point 
we first learned of his difficulty with 
his former partner. He provided up- 
todate figures. From them we were 
heartened to see that even in the face 
of lack of proper working capital a 
small profit had been earned for the 
period after the partnership had been 
dissolved. 

We suggested that certain expenses 
be reduced and that he limit himself 
to a definite salary with no drawing 
account. The savings apparent from 
these economies would then increase 
the profit to a reasonable figure, and 
if the business continued to grow, 4s 


we were certain it would, the future 
looked rather bright. 


However, the problem did not end 


there. His overdue indebtedness 
amounted to $8,000 and something 
had to be done about that if he was 
to expect new merchandise from his 
suppliers. An extension of time on 
the old obligation seemed to be the 
answer, so we turned to the members 
of the Footwear Group we knew were 
selling him and also called in Henry 
(Concluded on opposite page) 
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BEFORE becoming associated with 

The B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
Division three years ago as super- 
visor, branch credits, Floyd F. Mes- 
senger was credit manager with 
Dunham Brothers Company for 
eight years. 

As supervisor, branch credits, 
Mr. Messenger correlates the credit 
policy of the company in the 15 
footwear branches throughout the 
country. Each branch has a credit 
manager. 

Mr. Messenger has been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Credit Men's 
Association since 1945 and is serv- 
ing his third term as a director. 
He is a charter member of the 
Footwear group in the Boston 
Association and was chairman of 
the Group in 1951. 
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Lamb, the executive manager of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


It was quickly decided by those 
present that a trust mortgage be set 
up, if all creditors were in agreement, 
and the old obligation be paid off over 
a two-year period. Under the trust 
mortgage plan, Mr. Lamb would act 
as trustee, holding the mortgage 
covering all of the customer’s prop- 
erty, including after-acquired prop- 
erty. Mr. Lamb would not take 
possession nor would he conduct the 
operation of the business, but the 
customer would be required to render 
periodical accountings. Quickly Mr. 
Lamb put the machinery in gear, ob- 
tained the necessary approvals, in- 
cluding that of the landlord, and soon 
the plan was underway. Payments 
were made against the old indebted- 
ness and new merchandise was paid 
for in accordance with regular terms. 



















The business has continued to grow. 
We are pleased to report that the trust 
mortgage has been satisfied and our 
friend now is able to take care of 
his obligations in a very satisfactory 
manner and is using an increasing 
amount of our merchandise. We be- 
lieve that we have here a splendid 
example of what cooperation from 
creditors and the management of the 
credit men’s association can accom- 


plish. 
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“Good advice to girls is 
never to play ball with a 
mon unless he furnishes the 
dic:mond.” 


—The Indiana Agent 





















Sure of enough cash 


at all times? 


Use Commercial 
Credit tunds to 


increase cash 


working capital 


525,000 or Millions 


XPERIENCE has proved that CommerciaL CREDIT 

is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 

available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 

CoMMERCIAL CREDIT provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below. Just 
say, “I’d like more information about the plan described in 
Credit ¢ Financial Management.” 


Ba.tmmorE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cricaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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TRENDS-- 


See All-Time Records 
For Production, Sales 


WELL ON THE way into the second 
half of the year, the general up- 
move of business continued una- 
bated and various surveys now look 
for new all-time records in pro- 
duction and sales before 1956. 

One factor in those estimates is 
a re-evaluation of the 1953-54 ad- 
justment period. The Department 
of Commerce now says the gross 
national product for 1953 was not 
$367.2 billions but $364.5 billions. 
On the other hand, for 1954 the 
revision is upward, placing the gross 
national product of that year at 
$360.5 instead of $357.2, the earlier 
estimate, all of which translates into 
a letup of only $4 billions in the 
1953-54 period instead of $10 billions. 


Definitions Are Important 


There’s a matter of terminology to 
watch in comparing estimates. When 
the word “firm” appears in conjunc- 
tion with a Commerce Department 
estimate, it describes an estimate 
much more than tentative, though 
not final. The earlier estimates were 
not of the “firm” vintage. The “firm” 
estimates now place the production 
of goods and services in the first 
55 quarter at an annual rate exceed- 
ing $375.2 billions, better by almost 
$3 billions than 1953’s $372.4 billions, 
which had been the best quarter of 
that record-breaking year. 

And the Department at mid-July 
said indications for the second 
quarter were that this year would 
show around $380 billions when all 
the returns are in. 

These revisions to an extent shave 
the peaks and fill in the valley a bit 
in the 1953-54 story, and make more 
understandable the 1955 gains. 


400 Manufacturers Queried ~ 


The Government forecasts for all- 
time records this year emerge from 
the survey of 400 manufacturing 
industries by the 25 industry di- 
visions of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s business and defense services 
administration. Its analysis at the 
beginning of the year had a similar 
flavor but it was low in estimates 
of actual production in steel, auto- 
mobile, construction, aluminum, 
chemicals, rubber and other indus- 
tries. 

“Interplay of rising income and 
expenditures” contributes to the new 
highs of industrial output and ag- 


gregate production, concludes the 
Department’s “Survey of Current 
Business.” The Office of Business 
Economics frames the picture with 
statistics on personal and business 
incomes and spendings. Personal 
income had experienced only a 
leveling, not a decline. By November 
1954 it had passed the high mark of 
1953, and the monthly average for 
the year was $286.5, a bit above 
1953’s $286.1. By May 1955 personal 
income was $301 billions. 


Profits at $40.9 Billions a Year 


Profits, though they naturally do 
not appear in statistics as fast as 
personal income, were at a rate of 
$40.9 billions annually, for the first 
quarter of 1955 (seasonally ad- 
justed). That was $7.5 billions above 
each of the first three quarters of 
1954 though to a small degree below 


Poverty is not a disgrace, 
but it most certainly is an 
inconvenience to enjoyable 
living. 

—Anonymous 


the 1953 first half. For the second 
quarter, under the expansion of the 
economy, an even better total than 
the first quarter’s was estimated. 
Not since 1950-51 had profits-after- 
taxes experienced a period to touch 
the $20.4 billion annual rate marked 
by the first quarter totals, and in- 
flation was heavy in 1950-51. 


In support of its belief that year- 
end will show the high-level ac- 
tivity maintained in the second half, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago points to three “upward forces” 
of special note: (1) Increased busi- 
ness spending for new plant and 
equipment, one survey seeing a 10 
per cent increase by fall over the 
first quarter; (2) low business in- 
ventories relative to current sales 
(stock in one recent month had 
risen only 1 percent above last 
year’s low though total sales were 
up 12 percent); and (3) increased 
levels of employment and income 
(number of workers by midsummer 
up 1.2 millions over last summer’s 
low, as midspring wage and salary 
income rose 5 percent). 

Meanwhile, on the international 
front, Federal Reserve of New York 
predicted the moderate increases in 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


dollar holdings of foreign couniries 
would continue. The Bank noted the 
substantial expansion of U. S. ex- 
port surplus, increased buying in 
the United States stock market by 
foreigners last year, marked rise 
of spending in Europe by our 
Government and our military per- 
sonnel, emphasis changing from 
economic to military purposes in our 
foreign aid program, and from 
Europe to Southeast Asia and the 
Far East. 


Oil: Fringe Benefit Leader 


One out of 38 U.S. workers is em- 
ployed by the petroleum industry— 
1,650,000, an increase of 440,000 since 
1946—and it leads all industries in 
socalled fringe benefits, according to 
an American Petroleum Institute 
study. To this number could be 
added an uncounted total earning 
livelihood in jobs supporting the in- 
dustry. 


Furthermore, average weekly 
earnings increased 70 per cent, pur- 
chasing power 20 per cent. Against 
the all-industry average hourly 
earnings of $1.77 in 1953, refining 
workers made $2.31, with a $94.19 
week compared with $90.39 for the 
average petroleum production em- 
ployee. Noting stability in the long- 
term factors underlying the indus- 
try’s manpower expansion, the In- 
stitute sees the “industry’s employ- 
ment role growing for some time to 
come.” 


The Companies Pay 

Because faster training is needed, 
and the cost of placing new em- 
ployees on the payroll is going up, 
the trend is for both small and large 
companies to pay all or part of the 
tuition costs of workers who take 
school courses impinging on their 
jobs, and the smaller concerns in 
many instances are also sharing the 
cost of facilities and the training di- 
rector and teachers. 


Steps for setting up a training pro- 
gram within a company were out- 
lined by George W. Tisdale, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, Ltd., in address- 
ing members of the Office Executives 
Association of New York. He said 
that with proper guidance competent 
instructors could be developed from 
the concern’s own worker ranks. 
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How does this saving oes i 


cm RECORDER doesn’t use any 
needle. The disc is never destroyed. 
I Each disc is good for 10,000 uses. 
This gives you a definite hard 
cash savings. 


Can overhead be cut with the REX 
RECORDER? 


You can save from 

$300 to $1300, during the use 
of the machine, with the 

Miracle Magnetic REX RECORDER. 


You mean | do not have to have my 
recording discs re-surfaced? 4: That sounds wonderful. I’d like to know 


how REX can be sold for so much less 
than other recorders? 


— It is simplicity of construction. REX 


That’s correct. Simply ’ : 

slide the Magic Eraser over RECORDER hasn’t any cutting needle 
isn’t any beit to multiply power 
from motor to gear drive. REX costs 
only $265 per unit. 


with a completely new surface. It’s 
as easy as using a pencil eraser. 


A. 
the disc and you are ready to dictate or Teens er tend ome. hare =) 
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How does the tone value of the REX stand-up 


J a 10,000 recordings? 


As clear as the first recording. Be- 
cause the REX does not use a cutting 
Jewel the discs never decrease in tone 
and quality. On other machines the 
Recording Head is expensive to re- 
place. This is another hard cash sav- 
ings with the REX RECORDER. 


This all sounds very good—but do you = , 
have offices and service throughout the \l. 
country? wait e lk 


Offices are in hundreds of impor- 
tant cities throughout the United 
States ... and throughout the 
world. The true-beauty of the 
REX RECORDER is that it rarely 
needs any servicing. 
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Industrial Production Outjumps Cheertest of Forecasters 


TWO PERFECT SCORES ON WHOLESALE INDEX 


E Industrial Production In- 

! dex, finger on the pulse of the 
nation’s economic productivity, 

was miscounted, ultra - conserva- 
tively, at the hands of general busi- 
ness thinking on its rise to a totally 
unexpected figure of 139 at mid- 
year. However, all credit to two of 
the 123 executives participating in 
CFM’s annual Index poll. The two 
predicted within one point of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s midyear 
Industrial Production Index figure. 
They are: 

A. H. Murpsree, treasurer, Tex- 
lite, Inc., Dallas. 

A. C. DauGuHerty, a specialist in 
marketing research, with Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

They estimated the Industrial 
Production Index at midyear 1955 
would reach 138. That they did not 
score a bull’s-eye does not detract 
one whit from their forecasting 
ability and confidence in a speedy 
business comeback from the early 
1954 readjustment. The Index also 
supported their conviction that pro- 
duction would go even above that 
for the corresponding date of rec- 
ord-setting 1953. No one ventured as 
high as the Reserve Board’s mid- 
’55 figure of 139. 

Last year nine executives “rang 
the bell” on the Industrial Produc- 
tion Index. 


Wholesale Price Index 
Two of the 123 participants fore- 
cast correctly to the tenth of a 
point the midyear Wholesale Price 
Index for All Commodities (Bu- 
reau of Labor) figure of 110.3. 

The two: 

J. M. Wunton, regional credit 
manager, Linde Air Products 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

G. W. Tuompson, finance depart- 
ment manager, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Atlanta. 

Twenty-four others, from 19 cities 

in 15 states, forecast within three- 
tenths of a point of the Wholesale 
Price Index. Last year three execu- 
tives accurately predicted this Index. 
Both Mr. Murphree and Mr. 
Daugherty, who led the field in 
Industrial Production forecasting, 
also forecast the firmness in the 
Wholesale Prices. Mr. Murphree was 
only three-tenths of a point off on 
the Wholesale Price Index: he esti- 
mated 110.0. Mr. Daugherty was 


J. M. WINTON SG. W. THOMPSON 





ll 


R. WOODRUFF 


K. J. FORSHEE 


eight-tenths of a point away, with 
his estimate of 111.1. 

As we all know now (good old 
hindsight!), production in the first 
half of this year has exceeded the 
expectations of almost everyone. At 
year’s opening the consensus among 
business leaders was: “A good year 
in ’55, with a mild upturn but no 
boom.” Here and there a voice pre- 
dicted we were “on the threshold 
of a great advance.”* BUT every- 
one apparently was thinking in 
terms of 1954 and the adjustment, 
not spectacular 1953! Result, Index 
estimates were trimmed in relation 
to 1954. At the same time, not all 
economists look at the future with 
only stars in their eyes. (Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice-president 
N.A.C.M., cautions against too liberal 
approach to credit, warns against 
the “selling of credit,” sees a mild 
adjustment in six months.) 

In congratulation to the manage- 
ment executives polled (see their 
predictions in CFM January 1955, 
pages 13-14), it is to be noted that 
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seventy -nine, or approximately 
two-thirds, were optimistic on In- 
dustrial Production and forecast an 
upward turn. The overall average 
Industrial Production Index predic- 
tion for all participants was 125.9 
for midyear 1955 (against 1954’s 
124). 

On the Wholesale Price Index the 
overall average was 109.8 for mid- 
year 1955 (against 1954’s midyear 
figure of 110.0). 

The CFM Index poll is taken 
annually in November and the pre- 
dictions are published in the follow- 
ing January issue. Participants in- 
clude economists, educators, and 
company executives from presidents 
and credit managers to controllers 
and auditors. 

Listed are the Index figures for 


the past five years: 


INDUSTRIAL 

WHOLESALE PRODUCTION 
PRICE INDEX ADJUSTED 
(Bureau of La- COMBINED 

bor, Dept. of INDEX (Federal 

Commerce, aver- Res. Bank 1947- 
age 1947-49 100) 49 average 10) 


June 1951 115.1 121** 
June 1952 111.3 118** 
June 1953 109.5 136** 
June 1954 110.0 124 
June 1955 110.3 139+ 


The Runners Up 
Honorable mentions go to the fol- 
lowing near-winners. 

These came within 5 points on the 
Industrial Production INDEX: 

K. J. Forshee, general credit manager, 
Pacific Coast branch, National Lead Co., 
San Francisco (134); 

R. Woodruff, credit manager, The 
Oregonian, Portland (135). 

Swaying but one-tenth of a point 
either side of the Wholesale Price 
Index were these four: 

Norman D. Stoll, credit manager, 
Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids 
(110.4); 

R. Lynn Galloway, credit manager, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
(110.2); 

G. T. Smith, general credit manager, 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa. (110.2); 

W. H. Keplinger, assistant treasurer, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco 
(110.4). 

A. C. DaucHerty went with Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
in 1946, organized the market research 
department and was made market 
analyst that year. In 1951 he became 

(Concluded on page 38) 

*Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

**Translated to the revised base; previous 


base was 1935-39. 
{Preliminary. 
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Ttound dollar accounting, 


simplification, a major area 
of management concern taken 
under study at National Biscuit 
Company general headquarters, be- 
gan with significant changes in 
order processing and billing. The 
baking company has some 238 sales 
branch offices across the country; 
their 2,800 salesmen in 1954 handled 
more than 15 million orders. In 
addition it employs 1,200 office 
workers, including supervision. 
“Familiar to other companies are 
the elements that faced us at Na- 
tional Biscuit in billing operations,” 
notes Joseph Lawless, departmental 
specialist: the line-by-line manual 
copying; tedious, repetitive addi- 
tions and calculations; the large 
margin for error. “Following a study 
made in 1947, Felt & Tarrant Comp- 
tometer equipment was placed in 
our largest branches. Advantages 
achieved justified additional instal- 
lations and today Comptometers are 
in use in a large number of our 


(( sities cost-control and 


tbranches.” 


| Clerical detail has been halved and 
speed of order-handling more than 


doubled. Introduction of “cents-less” or 
and forms 


FELT & TARRANT Comptometer installation at National Biscuit Company’s sales branch in the Bronx, New York City, one of 
similar installations at sales branches throughout the country which departmental specialist Joseph Lawless (shown) reports, have 
enabled the national baking organization to process order-handling in half the time formerly required. 


DETAIL HALVED, SPEED DOUBLED 


designed by Felt & Tarrant’s methods 
and research department in consultation 
with National Biscuit’s controllers de- 
partment for use in conjunction with 
peg-board accounting, noticeably cut 
down certain detail. 


In addition to the simplified billing 
operations, Comptometers are used 
for customer sales statistics and in- 
ventory records, payrolls, accounts 
receivable and other accounting 
records, in the preparation of sales 
and expense budgets, and diverse 
field reports required at periodic 
intervals by the general office in 
New York. 

“The bulk of our business is 
handled by direct sale to the re- 
tailer,” Mr. Lawless explains, “and 
the great majority of retail outlets 
are visited once a week. A Special 
Products Division was formed near 
the end of 1954 to handle the sale of 
certain items, such as NABISco 
Shredded Wheat, Milk-Bone dog 
foods, and other products to jobbers 
for resale to retailers. 

“While individual invoices vary 
greatly in amount, the company 
average is under $25. Probably the 
best way to describe our order- 
processing operation,” he suggests, 


“is to follow an invoice from the 
time it is originally prepared by 
the salesman until delivery of the 
merchandise to the customer.” 


Procedure in Handling a Sale 

The first day, the Nasisco sales- 
man in his call on the customer 
actually prepares the invoice and its 
duplicate copy on a preprinted form 
which lists the items available at 
his branch, together with their price. 
In pencil the salesman inserts the 
customer’s name and address and 
the quantities ordered. New items 
not yet listed are handwritten in. 

Received at the sales branch that 
evening, or at the latest the follow- 
ing morning, the orders are ex- 
amined by the office manager or a 
designated assistant for credit ap- 
proval of those accounts which do 
not pay for merchandise on delivery. 


Duplicates are “Order” Copies 

The next step is to the shipping 
clerk, who groups the orders to 
benefit by economical delivery loads. 
He separates the originals from the 
duplicates, returning the former to 
the office where they are given an 
identifying number and dated. 

From the duplicates, which are 
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the “Order” copies, the warehouse- 
man assembles the merchandise in 
its proper rotation for loading on 
Nasisco’s own delivery trucks that 
evening. On this duplicate or “Or- 
der” copy are noted any changes in 
quantities as well as any cancella- 
tions due to being out-of-stock. 

These “Order” copies are then turned 
over to the office, where they are 
matched with the originals and any 
changes are noted on the originals. One 
clerk takes the “Order” copies, which 
have the price column blocked out, and 
with the Comptometer makes the neces- 
sary computations, accumulating the 
total in the machine. Individual exten- 
sions are not listed. If the invoice is 
fairly large, subtotals of the columns 
are inserted so that any errors found 
later in checking may be localized. 

In the meantime another clerk has 
taken the Originals or “Invoice” 
copies and made the extensions in- 
dividually on the proper lines. (On 
most invoices items are ordered in 
quantities from one to six, so that 
after a short period the operator 
avails herself of time-saving “short- 
cuts” based on her memory of vari- 
ous extensions.) 


Handling Speed Doubled 

Now the totals of the “Invoice” 
and “Order” copies can be recon- 
ciled. The total also is listed on a 
form for the use of the Nasisco 
deliveryman. 

The following morning the de- 
liveryman picks up the group of 
invoices covering the merchandise 
loaded in his truck and makes the 
deliveries, obtaining either cash or 
a receipt for the merchandise. 


. 


Through the use of Comptometer 
equipment, the handling of “Order” 
copies has been speeded up from 
an average of 114 orders per hour 
to 256. By the old method, the 
handling of last year’s volume of 
orders would have taken approxi- 
mately 132,000 hours. With the 
Comptometers, a saving of 55 per 
cent in hourly time has_ been 
achieved, manual clerical detail has 
been cut in half, and the machines 
have been applied since to the other 
areas of operational analyses and 
accounting named. 


High-Frequency Fluorescent 
Lighting Is Given Large Area 

The first installation of an ad- 
vanced high-frequency fluorescent 
system for the general lighting of a 
large area, which is seen as the fore- 
runner of many large industrial, 
commercial and institutional light- 
ing installations, has been completed 
at Union College Alumni Memorial 
Field House, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Chief benefit of the system, says 
General Electric Company, which 
designed and developed it, is that it 
represents one of the most econom- 
ical methods yet devised for obtain- 
ing higher levels of light in high- 
bay areas. 

The problem at Union College was 
to illuminate 44,000 square feet of 
floor area to a maintained light level 
of 45 footcandles. The level of il- 
lumination achieved, between 45 and 
50 footcandles, is more than twice 
the amount of light provided by 
typical field house installations. A 


TWICE the award of Memphis Credit Executive of the Year has been made—and twice 
it bas gone to R. Earl Pratt, credit manager of Fischer Lime and Cement Co. and Fischer 
Steel Corp. A scroll and personal gift were presented to Mr. Pratt (center) by W. R. 
Mason (left), president of the Memphis Association of Credit Men, assisted by J. H. 
Bryan, secretary-manager. Mr. Pratt was president for the 1952-53 term. 

(Commercial Appeal Photo) 
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simplified wiring system reduces the 
number of circuits from 84 for the 
lighting method originally consid. 
ered, to 14 for the high-frequency 
design. 

The system cost approximate!y 15 
per cent less to install than an jn- 
candescent-mercury lighting system 
originally considered for the field 
house. In addition, the 400-cycle 
system is said to offer an estimated 
50 per cent saving in annual opera- 
tion and maintenance cost while 
producing 20 per cent higher levels 
of comfortable light. 


Field Warehouse Expansion 

The American Express Company 
has purchased William H. Banks 
Warehouses, Inc., Chicago, and will 
coordinate its western and midwest- 
ern operations with the American 
Express Field Warehousing Corpor- 
ation, a subsidiary of American 
Express. 


More Automatic Check 
Processing on the Way 

Field testing is underway on an 
automatic bank bookkeeping system, 
the immediate objective of which is 
to bring greater automation to the 
processing of commercial and per- 
sonal checks. The larger scope is 
the full range of banking operations. 
Jointly designed by Burroughs Cor- 
poration, The Todd Company, Inc. 
and Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, the new system uses an 
invisible code placed on paper checks 
as a by-product of other necessary 
printing. The code identifies both 
the depositor and the bank on which 
the check is drawn. Devices for 
automatically reading the code will 
make it possible to sort checks with 
much more speed and efficiency. It 
is also anticipated that it will be 
possible to code the amount on the 
checks as an automatic by-product 
of proving operations in the bank. 

The new system is expected to 
solve the problem of automatic proc- 
essing of checks in spite of the 
variety in check sizes. 


Friden Co. Names E. B. Olson 

Friden Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, San Leandro, Calif., has 
named as purchasing agent Earl B. 
Olson, formerly of the controller 
department. 


Mosler No-Accident Record 

A 14-year accident-free record 
was publicly recognized by Mosler 
Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, with 
a testimonial dinner to the 16 tool- 


room department employees respon- 
sible. 
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Rotany Is an Insect? Thats as bood 
As Some Uetinitions Pinned on Lredit 


charge leveled at textbooks on 
commercial credit management, 
and at their 
writers, by Dr. 
Hendrik Zwar- 
ensteyn of Mich- 
igan State Col- 
lege. 
Most authors 
Lea agree onthe 
principle that 
“hi “credit flows 
from the debtor 

H. ZWARENSTEYN to the creditor” 
but from that point the jewel of con- 
sistency becomes buried under- 
ground, the assistant professor of 
marketing and business law at the 
East Lansing college writes CrepItT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and “it 
seems that many writers themselves 
are confused.” 

He quotes at random from two 
textbooks. One states: “The credit 
man actually ‘accepts’ or ‘rejects’ 
the credit power possessed in some 
degree by the prospective borrow- 
er."* But the other text reads at 
one point “Every business . . . must 
determine . . . what credit will be 
extended to buyers,”** but then two 
pages later comes this: “The re- 
sponsibility of buyers must be in- 
vestigated if credit is to be ac- 
cepted.” 


ie TERMINOLOGY—that’s the 


“Most writers,” observes the 
educator, “seem to be on guard as 
soon as they set foot in the care- 
fully weeded territory of defining 
credit, but as soon as they have left 
this sacred plot they become slip- 
shed and walk the path of common 
usage. 


“Tf the concept of the credit 
theorists is correct, then we should 
insist on proper use of terminology, 
by all authors. Otherwise, we shall 
be forced to tell students that the 
text is not an exact projection of the 
theory. We would rather not guess 
the effect this might have on stu- 
dents. Too often do we hear the 
complaint that college students seem 
to have difficulty in expressing 


* “Commercial Credit and Collection Practice,” 
by Watrous H. Irons, Ph.D.; (p.4), The Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1942, 

*“The Elements of Marketing,” by Paul D. 
Converse & Harvey W. Huegy, with collaboration 
of Robert V. Mitchell; Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York: fifth edition (p. 71 & p. 73). 


AFTER you have read Dr. Zwarensteyn’s discussion, apply his definition of credit to the 
wording on the headstone in this reproduction from a watercolor drawing which hangs 
in the office of J. J. Steig, credit manager, The Tracy-Wells Company, Columbus, Ohio— 
a Steig idea translated by the advertising department artist. But should the epitaph 


read Credit? . 


. . Credit Standing? . . . Potential Credit? . 


. . Potential Power to 


Purchase? Come to think of it, why trouble yourself? This one’s dead anyway. 


themselves accurately. What bet- 
ter excuse could they produce than 
pointing out that professors labor 
under the same difficulty.” 


However, “before sending slip- 
shod authors to purgatory, pro bono 
publico,” he points out that it takes 
two keys to unlock the door to true 
definition. So, one author says 
“Credit is the exchange of present 
purchasing power for a promise to 
pay at some time in the future*** 
while another defines the word as 
“the power to purchase goods (or 
services) in the present on the 
promise of future payment.”**** 


Counters Dr. Zwarensteyn: “What 
is this power? How does it origin- 
ate? How does it gain momentum? 
To be sure, it is the buyer who must 
have a potential power to honor his 
promise of future payment. This 
potential power is a result of his 
financial reputation, his character, 
his past record. But potential power 
is not yet power to purchase. With- 
*** “Consumer Economies,” by Pearce C. Kelley, 
Ph.D.; p. 344; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 


wood, Ill.; 1953. 
**** Trons, ‘bid. 


out the permission of the vender to 
make use of the purchaser’s poien- 
tial power the latter has nothing 
final.” 


So... ? “Who offers what to 
whom? Who accepts what from 
whom? Who extends what to 
whom?” Mr. Zwarensteyn sums up 


thus: 


“All the buyer does is to offer his 
credit standing; it is this credit 
standing which the seller will 
analyze and accept. If and when he 
accepts, it follows that the vendor 
grants or extends the power to pur- 
chase on the buyer’s promise to pay 
in the future.” In other words, the 
textwriters confuse “credit” and 
“credit standing,”+ which is the in- 
tangible possessed by the buyer.}f 

(Concluded on page 34) 


+ “Financing the Installment Purchases of the 
American Family,” by Clyde William Phelps; 
Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, 1954 
(p. 60): “To the extent that this power (i.e. to 
secure present goods in exchange for a promise 
of a future equivalent) of a consumer is recog- 
nized by others, he is said to have established his 
credit standing .. .”’ 

+t Phelps, op.cit., p. 60: “A good credit stand- 
ing is a valuable possession because it enables 
one to get chings—. . . —at times when he does 
not have cash of his own to buy them.” 
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l-Point Program Turns “Time-Marker” to “Doer” 
When Personnel Management Is Awake to Needs 


MERGING rebirth of per- 
sonnel administration as a 


necessary function in today’s 
complex busi- 
ness organiza- 
tion follows a 
re-conception of 
the trilogy that 
propels’ every 
normal man to 
work: 

(1) Desire to 
pay the family 
obligations and 
get ahead; (2) 
assurance of security for his family, 
now and 40 years hence, and (3) 
recognition by management and a 
feeling of worthwhileness. 

Awakening management is more 
and more assigning enterprising, 
capable and productive men to the 
responsibility of helping general 
managers set up personnel policies 
for the operating executives, and 
standing behind these men with un- 
qualified support, says D. C. Hous- 
ton, director of industrial relations 
of the Utah Copper Division of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


D. C. HOUSTON 


Factors in Department Setup 
Personnel-administrative execu- 
tives, agreed that the program 
adopted should include every factor 
which directly or indirectly helps 
each employee to satisfy his or her 
basic needs for work, organize their 
departments with proper relative 
weights to the following: 
1. Employment Safety 
2. Foreman- 7. Recreation 
employee 8. Employee 
relationships services 
. Training 9. Labor rela- 
. Compensation tions 
. Maintenance 10. Legal aspects 
of Morale 11. Payroll sepa- 
. Employee rations 
Health and 


Emphasizing the importance of a 
pleasing, intelligent and efficient ap- 
proach all along the line, Mr. Hous- 
ton calls the real function of em- 
ployment more than placing a new 
member on the payroll; it is “to 
determine what jobs the new em- 
ployee can best perform to the satis- 
faction of himself and his superior.” 
First he or she should be told some- 
thing about the company’s history, 
its products and its policies toward 
employees and community, about 
opportunities, about duties and 


obligations, and how best to obtain 
the services and privileges available. 
Brief and clearly written literature 
should be provided. 

His introduction to his foreman at 
this point should include his full 
name and facts such as who he is in 
the community. The foreman in 
turn introduces him to his job and 
fellow workmen. Thus he is made 
to feel the mutual responsibilities. 


Foreman-Employee Relationships 

Because to the employee the fore- 
man is the company, “it is important 
that the foreman’s attitude toward 
each individual be constructive at 
all times.” Through training courses 
and other stimuli the personnel 
department should help establish 
pleasant working environment by 
assisting the foreman, who was 
chosen originally because he showed 
human qualities characteristic of 
leadership ability. 


Training 

Methods of training, always more 
or less effective in American indus- 
try, were made more efficient by 
introduction of improvements de- 
veloped in World War II, not neces- 
sarily by formalized courses, Mr. 
Houston points out. “Any pleasant, 
courteous method of telling and 
showing the learner the process or 
function to be learned, and provid- 
ing him opportunity to repeat, and 
to show what he has learned, with 
patient follow-up by the instructor 
through a reasonable training pe- 
riod, will result in satisfactory learn- 
ing achievement. 

“Existing training courses are not 
always effective, and sometimes they 
are needlessly expensive. The per- 
sonnel department should strive to 
provide production executives with 
the most effective, least cumbersome 
and least costly training aids to fit 
the particular conditions of any 
given department,” and for all em- 
ployees from top executives to re- 
cently hired unskilled workmen. 
“Time markers” are not “profitable 
servants,” he cautions. 


Compensation 
Personnel management must pro- 
vide operating management with 
factual, detailed information and 
analysis to effect proper balance in 
salary and wage rate structures, a 
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complex procedure today. Mr. Hous- 
ton notes that many personnel ex- 
ecutives assign this procedure to 
industrial engineering departments, 


Maintenance of Morale 

The bolstering of employee mo- 
rale, sometimes listed as welfare 
work, includes “old-timer” recogni- 
tion functions and such awards as 
“lapel pins for 5, 10 and 15 years of 
service,” and “20-year service din- 
ners.” These and like functions 
“promote directly the employee's 
feeling of a sense of belonging,” but 
the recognitions are “more generally 
underdone than overdone.” 


Employee Health and Safety 
“Provisions for the promotion of 
employee health and safety repre- 
sent one of the most important of all 


[1)4VID CRAWFORD HOUS- 
TON, graduate of Stanford 
University’s school of business, is 
director of industrial relations of 
the Utah Copper Division of Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation. 
Associated with the mining in- 
dustry of Utah since 1940, Mr. 
Houston has served the Federal 
Government and the common- 
wealths of Utah and California in 
various capacities, including direc- 
tor of public health education for 
the Utah State Board of Health. 





the personnel functions,” the di- 
rector-authority declares. Included 
are provisions for medical, surgical 
and hospital care when employees 
are ill, for maintenance of employee 
health in the absence of such ill- 
nesses through planned efforts to 
prevent occurrence and spread of 
disease. 

Establishment of industrial hy- 
giene services synchronized with 
community health programs, for 
holding down the incidence of em- 
ployee illness, is important to the 
community. 

Safety engineering and accident 
prevention are also vital to em- 
ployee health. “Too often our safety 
departments have been headed by 
individuals whose initiative, indus- 
try, wisdom and judgment leave 
much to be desired. The safety 
engineer should be one of the most 
adequately trained, most intelligent, 
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industrious, imaginative and cour- 
ageous of the management staff. He 
should enjoy the complete con- 
fidence of supervisors and workmen 
alike,” and have the fullest coopera- 
tion of all personnel department 
staff members. 


Recreation 

Preserving “the highest possible 
standards of mental vigor and emo- 
tional stability,” the sociological 
aspect of the personnel problem 
“usually finds expression in recrea- 
tional and athletic programs.” The 
community’s need generally deter- 
mines the extent of management’s 
role, higher on the list in relatively 
isolated mining and_ lumbering 
camps, less needed in large and di- 
versified communities. 

“The money spent in developing 
and helping employees maintain 
recreational club buildings and facil- 
ities, athletic fields, golf courses, 
fishing and duck hunting clubs, and 
so forth, with very few exceptions 
pays real dividends in better em- 
ployee attitudes and lower labor 
turnover.” So too with maintenance 
of full-time recreational directors, 
qualified and fully acquainted with 
the purposes of their activities. 

“The concern of the personnel de- 
partment is to see that the recrea- 
tional programs are kept practical, 
completely coordinated with estab- 
lished personnel policies, and in line 
with the entire production sched- 
ule.” 


Employee Services 

Most workers look for “employee 
services,” such as employee loan 
agencies, benefit associations and in- 
surance programs. Often personnel 
departments set up the machinery 
to foster these services by receipt 
of company recognition and some- 
times financial assistance. Employee 
counseling services are spreading. 
Life, health and accident and even 
sick indemnity insurance programs 
are increasing. 

“Here again,” Mr. Houston ad- 
vises, the personnel department 
function is to “maintain close co- 
operation and coordination of em- 
ployee service programs with all 
other personnel functions.” 


Labor Relations 

A special division of management 
to handle management-employee 
contractual relations, generally re- 
porting directly to the general man- 
ager or his assistant, has become al- 
most imperative, especially where 
several labor organizations have 
been certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as collective bar- 


(Concluded on page 32) 


American Credit Insurance 
AND 


THE CASE OF THE 
Buk SALE 


HIS is an illustration of how the fast working of American Credit’s 
eet can save clients much time and money, and prevent entangle- 
ments in red tape. While the case may not be of a type that has ever occur- 
red in your own operations, it is of a sort that does happen fairly often—and 
so concerns all companies, large and small. 


The policyholder, a chemical concern doing a gross of approximately one 
million dollars, was adequately covered under a general coverage policy. 
To all appearances, everything was proceeding normally on all of its cus- 
tomer accounts. In the case of one of these, however, what might have 
proved serious trouble was about to develop. This particular customer, a 
chemical wholesaler, was covered under the policy to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars. Actual outstanding at the time was only slightly over eight thou- 
sand—thirty-six hundred of which was in the form of a Trade Acceptance. 


When the Trade Acceptance was presented for payment in the normal 
manner, it was dishonored. Consternation! What could have happened? 
The customer was a long established firm of excellent reputation. Yet . . . 
The account was immediately filed with American Credit as a past due 
item, and our Service Department went to work. Almost simultaneously, 
notice was received that an outside concern had purchased the customer’s 
assets. Our attorneys conferred with attorneys for both the original owner 
and the purchaser. It developed that due to an oversight in the confusion 
of transfer, notice to the policyholder had not been given in compliance 


with the Bulk Sales Law. 


Despite the existence of an affidavit from the seller of no indebtedness, 
the purchaser acknowledged his liability, and agreed to pay the entire 
claim at once. Collection in full was made on the seventh day after filing of 
the claim, and the cost to our client was—nil. 


Whatever the nature or size of your own business, you will find new 
assurance in all dealings when you know that your accounts receivable are 
protected at least as well as your plant, your product inventory, and your 
goods in transit. For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its 
History and Functions,” write Department 47, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Following announcement of the 
merger of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company and General Dynamics 
Corporation, CHARLES W. PriTcHARD 
has been named secretary-treasurer 
of the newly formed Stromberg- 
Carlson Broadcasting Corporation, 
Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Pritchard en- 
tered Stromberg-Carlson’s credit 
department in 1937 following asso- 
ciation with Genesee Valley Trust 
Company, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, and Neisner Brothers. In 
1938 he went to Chicago as office 
manager, and returned to Rochester 
in 1940, advancing from assistant 
credit manager to general credit 
manager and assistant treasurer, 
then treasurer in 1953. He is a past 
president of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Credit & Financial Management 
Association, past director of the 
Electrical Credit Association of Chi- 
cago, member of the American In- 
stitute of Management. He holds the 
Executive Award of the Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, N.A.C.M., Dartmouth. 


Cuartes H. Krart, formerly as- 
sistant credit manager for U.S. Steel 
Corporation at Chicago, has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of regional credit manager of 
United States Steel Supply Division 
of U.S. Steel Corporation, with Chi- 
cago headquarters. Mr. Kraft went 
with the organization in 1947 as 
credit analyst at the American Steel 
& Wire Division in Cleveland and 
was credit representative in Chicago 
before becoming assistant credit 
manager last year. He attended 
Western Resérve and Northwestern 
universities, Harvard Business 
School, and the N.A.C.M. Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, Stanford. 


H. F. Horstmeyver has advanced 
from office and credit manager to 
secretary, Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill. He first worked 


C. W. Pritchard G. U. Meyers 


C. H. Kraft 


for the company at Madison, Wis., 
in 1923 as bookkeeping machine 
operator. Following graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1927 
he rejoined the company in its credit 
department, becoming assistant 
credit manager at Chicago, then 
credit manager in 1931. 

At the same time Wuiu1am T. 
Evans, assistant secretary, has addi- 
tionally been made assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 


Cuartes M. Srutrietp has been 
named assistant manager of the 
credit division, California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, 
Calif. Previously he was with Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California as 
assistant district credit manager in 
the Fresno, Los Angeles and San 
Diego offices. 


Grant U. Meyers, named vice 
president and controller, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, Chica- 
go, was formerly manager of plant 
accounting, Wisconsin Steel Works 
of International Harvester Company. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, a past president of the 
Chicago chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, and a 
member of the executive program of 
the University of Chicago. 


KennetH G. MacKay has been 
appointed credit manager of the 
Boston sales division, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, succeeding James A. 
Mawn, retired. In announcing the 
promotion, M. V. Johnston, general 
credit manager, pointed out that 
practically all of Mr. MacKay’s 39 
years with Gulf have been in the 
Boston department and he has 
served as assistant division credit 
manager since 1930. 

Mr. MacKay, author of “Effective 
Credit Management for Fuel Oil 
Distributors”, is a past treasurer of 
the Boston Credit Men’s association, 
a past president of the Boston Chap- 


a. 


C. M. Stutfield 
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Bas, 


K. G. MacKay 


ter, National Institute of Credit, and 
active in the Boston Petroleum 
group of Credit Managers. He is a 
graduate of the Sheldon School, 
Chicago. 

In executive promotions at The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Ottver A. GorrscHatx, 
formerly assistant to the president, 
was named treasurer-controller, and 
GEorGE J. ZIMMERMAN, Staff assistant 
for management controls, advanced 
to assistant to the president. 

Mr. Gottschalk, a graduate of the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, went with the company in 
1953 as assistant controller. He had 
been vice president and controller of 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Company, Newark, N.J., and previ- 
ously director of finance for several 
Federal agencies. 


Epwin F. Gotpruss has been pro- 
moted to controller, IBM World 
Trade Corporation, the foreign trade 
subsidiary of International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York. 
He joined IBM in 1944 as a senior 
accountant and most recently had 
managed the accounting department. 


Matcotm C. Stewart has been 
appointed treasurer, The Gillette 
Company, Boston. He previously 
was general counsel of The Gillette 
Company and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company. 


National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, New York, has advanced 
ALYNN SHILLING from director of ad- 
vertising to vice president in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion. 

Mr. Shilling began with the corpo- 
ration in 1937. For five years he was 
sales promotion manager and since 
1950 has been director of advertis- 
ing. Previously he was with the 
Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board. 


Alynn Shilling 


H. F. Horstmeyer 
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W. L. McDonatp has advanced to 
vice president of the National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla., from assistant vice 
president and manager of the credit 
department. Mr. McDonald began 
in 1916 with The Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, predecessor of the 
National Bank, and has been with 
the bank continuously since that 
time. He served in the loan and dis- 
count department, automobile loan 
division, and as internal auditor and 
examiner, before taking charge of 
the credit department in 1942. 


Rosert W. Norcross has been 
promoted to manager of the credit 
and collection department, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., to succeed A. 
F. Lateulere, who retired after 
nearly 30 years’ service with the 
company. Mr. Norcross had been 
assistant manager of the department 
the last two years. Prior to joining 
Servel in 1952 he was with Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation as office 
manager at Evansville and as dis- 
trict representative at Wheeling, W. 
Va. Earlier he had been manager 
of Ford and Chrysler agencies. Mr. 
Norcross is a member of the Major 
Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and is on the credit committee 
of the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Institute. 


C. A. Dresco has been named 
credit manager, Kawneer Company, 
Niles, Mich. Prior to joining Kaw- 
neer in 1953 to take charge of credits 
for the eastern sales area, he was 
with McCormick Company, Balti- 
more, and with Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company, Memphis. 
Mr. Dresch attended Johns Hopkins 
University and Indiana University. 


Wittram B. Harris, 1954 graduate 
of the Credit Research Founda- 
tion’s Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, N.A. 
C.M., Stanford, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Sherwood & 
Roberts, Inc., realty and investment 
company with head offices in Walla 
Walla, Wash. Mr. Harris, previously 
treasurer of Pacific Supply Coopera- 
tive, is president of the Credit 
Bureau of Walla Walla and second 
vice president of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. 


Epwarp R. JOHNSON is now vice 
president and treasurer, Webster- 
Chicago Corporation, Chicago. He 
formerly was treasurer-controller. 


Harry GUENTHER has becomé sec- 
retary-treasurer, Standard-Machin- 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh. 








> 


- McDONALD R. W. NORCROSS 


T. C. SUTTON W. P. CHAMBERLAIN 


Wittarp P. CHAMBERLAIN has be- 
come credit manager of The F. C. 
Russell Company, Cleveland. For- 
merly credit manager of The Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company, he is an 
alumnus of the Credit Research 
Foundation’s Graduate School of 
Credit & Financial Management, 
Dartmouth. Mr. Chamberlain is 
president of the National Fuel Credit 
Association, past president of the 
Cleveland Coal Credit Group, and 
past vice president of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men. 


Tuomas C. Sutton has been pro- 
moted to credit manager for The 
General Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. Most re- 
cently he has been western regional 
credit manager, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. He began with the 
company in 1934 as a bookkeeper in 
Atlanta and for six years was office 
and credit manager in the Portland 
(Ore.) divisional office. Mr. Sutton 
attended the Graduate School of 
Credit & Financial Management of 
the N.A.C.M. Credit Research Foun- 
dation at Stanford. 


Epwarp T. Dickey, named assist- 
ant manager for credits for the 
Weirton Steel Company, division of 
National Steel Corporation, Weirton, 
W. Va., had joined Weirton Steel in 
1937 in the accounting department 
and in 1945 transferred to the credit 
department. James D. Ford, N.A. 
C.M. director, is assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of credits. Mr. Dickey 
won the Paul G. Hoffman Award of 
the Credit Research Foundation in 
1952 at the N.A.C.M. Dartmouth 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management. 








D. H. McKENZIE 
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J. O. SHUFORD 


Jackson O. SHurorp has been ad- 
vanced to manager of sales and pro- 
duction, Columbia Baking Company, 
Atlanta, from general office manager 
and assistant secretary-treasurer. 
He began with Columbia Baking in 
1925 as a cashier in the Atlanta plant 
and advanced to chief clerk before 
assignment to executive duties. He 
is president of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club and member of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants and 
the Comptrollers Institute. 

At the same time Ed J. Bentley 
was named controller of the com- 
pany. 


D. H. McKEnzr, previously treas- 
urer and credit manager, Binswan- 
ger & Company of Tennessee, Mem- 
phis, has been assigned as branch 
manager of the company’s office and 
warehouse at Little Rock, Ark. Mr. 
McKenzie is a past president of the 
Memphis Association of Credit Men, 
past Superzeb of the Memphis Herd 
of Zebras, and has served as vice 
president of the Memphis chapter, 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He was for three years 
cost accountant with McDonald Air- 
craft Corporation before joining 
Binswanger as accountant in 1944. 


Miss Rut Kincaw has advanced 
to treasurer of Minnesota Supply 
Company, Minneapolis. She began 
with the company 14 years ago in a 
secretarial capacity but found ac- 
counting her real interest and for 
ten years she has been in charge of 
that department. She had been 
office and credit manager. Miss 
Kincaid is a past president of the 
Minneapolis Credit Women’s Group. 
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Steps to Avoid That “Sickening ‘Thud” 


When Government Severs Contract 


BRUPT termination of a military 
contract can mean many prob- 
lems for many persons—cer- 

tanly to credit managers—but ex- 
ecutives who protect their com- 
panies by ovserving four basic rules 
of procedure will have far less oc- 
casion to reach for an aspirin. 

Instead of finding itself “dropped 
with a sickening thud into a dismal 
swamp of financial problems,” in the 
words of David McNeil Olds, at- 
torney, of Reed, Smith, Shaw & 
McClay, Pittsburgh, the blow will 
be cushioned if the contractor first 
re-reads the contract, keeps before 
him a copy of Section VIII of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations, has taken “every step pos- 
sible to keep collections from the 
Government on a very current ba- 
sis,’ and has practiced good book- 
keeping. 


Can Help from the Start 
There is where the alert credit 
executive comes into the picture. 
Familiar with the possibilities for 
financing of a military contract and 
with the provisions covering termi- 
nation, he can perform “a real serv- 
ice to his employer in analysis of the 
desirability of entrance into a mili- 

tary requirements contract.” 


A contract of course should have 
been read carefully before signing. 
Government procurement contracts, 
standard in terms and conditions, gov- 
ern the rights of both parties, and are in 
businesslike language with less “gob- 
bledygook than might have been expected 
and understandable for the most part.” 
Hence, “most of the problems which 
plague quick and equitable terminations 
arise because the contractor has failed 
to read the contract.” 


Mr. Olds, noting that technically 
Part 407 of Title 32, Chapter IV, 
Subchapter A of the Federal Code 
of Regulations is popularly known 
as Section VIII of A.S.P.R., calls this 
“the bible by which the Government 
contract officers will be guided in 
handling terminations.” A copy is 
available for 50 cents by writing the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.—“‘a worth-while in- 
vestment.” 

' The regulation, says the attorney, 
“was written to be read by the con- 
tractors as well as the armed services 
representatives, and its language is 
sensible and to the point. It suffers 


from the usual Governmental docu- 
ment deficiency of excessive cross- 
reference, but an answer is to be 
found to most questions. 

“A contractor who has read the 
contract and has a copy of Section 
VIII is off to a running start when 
that telegram arrives with the notice 
of termination.” 


Progress and Advance Payments 

Keeping collections from the Gov- 
ernment current is another most 
important protection, a responsibility 
directly or indirectly of the credit 
executive, Mr. Olds told members of 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. Thus, “at a given 
time, a termination will find the con- 


damages is the profit which the manu- 
facturer would have realized hac he 
finished the contract (i.e., the anticipa- 
tory profit). 


“Such is not the case when the 
Government terminates a military 
requirement contract. There is no 
right to collect the profit which 
would have been made had the con- 
tractor completed the contract. The 
only ‘profit’ realizable is on work 
already done. This includes, how- 
ever, work in progress which has not 
been completed. 


Prompt Sending of Claim Is Vital 

“From a credit standpoint, the best 
and quickest answer to the termi- 
nated contractor’s problems would 





“The costs and expenses attributable to the performance of a 
military contract should be carefully recorded and substantiated 
by appropriate documents on a current basis, so that termina- 
tion will not require embarrassing ex post facto adjustments. 

“Costs and expenses not readily divisible but in part allocable 
should be currently allocated before the contract is terminated, 
so that there is no flavor of undue ‘loading’ when the books are 
examined in the course of negotiation or unilateral settlement.” 


David M. Olds 





tractor with a minimal amount due 
and owing for goods manufactured 
and services already performed.” 

Progress payments and advance 
payments were cited as two obvious 
methods to effect a very current 
basis for contractors, and “full ad- 
vantage should be taken of various 
methods of defense contract financ- 
ing to minimize the amount of their 
own capital tied up.” If they have 
kept payments relatively current 
“the problem of termination is re- 
duced in scope. The contractor will 
be entitled to compensation for 
costs incurred which have not been 
amortized in that part of the contract 
performed, and to the unrealized 
profit on work accomplished.” 


Emphasized is the fact that “no antic- 
ipatory profits or consequential dam- 
ages may be collected from the Govern- 
ment,” a simple fact “yet one that 
comes as an unpleasant surprise to 
many contractors.” Mr. Olds explains: 
“When an ordinary commercial manu- 
facturing contract is ‘wrongfully’ termi- 
nated by the purchaser (in the legal 
sense, without the consent of the other 
party to the contract), an element of the 
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be prompt payment by the Govern- 
ment on account of these legitimate 
claims.” The Government, recogniz- 
ing this, looks to a “fair and prompt 
settlement” by “negotiated agree- 
ment based on adequate informa- 
tion.” The regulations also provide 
for proper implementation, Mr. Olds 
adds. “The regulations provide spe- 
cifically for part payment by the 
contracting officer prior to final pay- 
ment,” but “the terminated con- 
tractor must submit a_ settlement 
proposal, properly documented, be- 
fore a part payment will be made. 
This means that the contractor bene- 
fits by the part payment provision in 
direct ratio to its promptness in 
preparing and submitting its claim. 
The virtue of being familiar with the 
contract and the requirements of 
Chapter VIII is obvious.” 


A means of interim financing is 
provided, in Section 301 (a) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, for 
cases in which part payment is in- 
adequate to meet problems of abrupt 
termination, but very little use of 
this form has been indicated, be- 
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AVID McNEIL OLDS, gradu- 
ate with honors from Swartb- 

more College in 1939, after two 
years in Harvard Law School began 
his wartime stint as an ensign 
abocrd motor torpedo boats, and 
left service as a lieutenant com- 
mander, again with honors, to com- 
plete his law course the same year. 
He was with the firm of Duane, 
Morris & Heckscher in Philadelphia 
from 1946 until 1948, when he be- 
came associated with Reed, Smith, 
Shaw & McClay. 

Besides being chairman of the 
Junior Bar Conference of the Penn- 
syluania Bar Association he has 
been on the executive council of 
the Junior Bar Conference of the 
American Bar Association. 
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cause of the adequacy of commercial 
financing available. 


If the inventory kept on hand to 
fulfill the contract can be used else- 
where, or sold, there is no problem, 
credit management is told. If, how- 
ever, such inventory is a relatively 
frozen asset, the contracting com- 
pany will make this cost a part of its 
caim. Under the regulations, in- 
ventory may either be included in 
the claim or may be withdrawn at 
any time before the Government 
buys it. Should negotiation fail, 
provision is made for unilateral de- 
termination of compensation by the 
contracting officer with “costs” or 
“expenses” a prime consideration. 


Good bookkeeping is the fourth of the 
essentials of protection against sudden 
termination of a Government contract, 
Mr. Olds declares. Again: read the 
contract, study the regulations, keep 
collections current, and have the books 
up-to-date. 


A subcontractor is not eligible for 
direct partial payments but the con- 
tracting officer may settle directly 
with him. For payment, however, 
he “must look primarily to the con- 
tractor.” Assignees of a prime con- 
tractor are protected against pay- 
ment to an assignor in derogation of 
a1 assignment. Not so for assignees 
of subcontractors. 


“Hence it is obvious,” Mr. Olds 
cautions, “that the current regula- 
tions give relatively little considera- 
tion to the subcontractor, which be- 
hooves a subcontractor to approach 
with caution any contract with a 
prime contractor who is not finan- 
tially responsible.” 

Mr. Olds contends that, despite 
ttiticisms that the provisions of Sec- 
tion VII! are inadequate and incom- 
Dlete, and demands for a new statute, 
the credit problems of a military 
‘ontract termination are much less 


than those arising out ot the aprupt 
termination, wrongfully or rightly, 
of an ordinary commercial contract.” 
He points to the “provisions for ex- 
peditious part payment of the termi- 
nation claims, and for government- 
guaranteed financing during the 
interim period between termination 
and payment of compensation,” evi- 
dence that the Government wants to 
soften the blow and so encourage 
businessmen to run the gauntlet of 
contract termination. 

In any event the alert credit ex- 
ecutive can do his company signal 
service if he familiarizes himself with 
the possibilities of financing per- 
formance of a military contract and 
with the provisions covering termi- 
nation, so that he is able to analyze 
the merits of entering upon such a 
contract. 


Federal Power Expansions 
Decried by Utility Leaders 
Contrasting the electric utility 
companies’ advertising outlay of .62 
of one per cent of gross revenues 
with such an item as a reported 
$50,000 appropriation by the Ten- 
nessee legislature for TVA lobbying, 
President Louis V. Sutton of the 
Carolina Power and Light Company, 
Raleigh, N.C., urges an aggressive 
campaign against Governmental 


generation of power and its increas- 
ingly active proponents. 

Addressing the convention of the 
Edison Electric Institute, association 
of privately operated utilities, Mr. 
Sutton charged “deceit and sub- 
terfuge” in the TVA operation. 

Speakers advised indorsement of 
stronger state and local government 
fronts against the growth of federal 
power, and proposed immediate at- 
tention to expansion of main trans- 
mission lines to accommodate grow- 
ing demands. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research predicts that Governments 
—federal, state and municipal—will 
widen their role in economic life, a 
factor that already hires 15 per cent 
of all workers, pays 17 per cent of all 
personal incomes, does 38 per cent 
of all spending for new construction 
and equipment, and puts out one- 
fifth of the gross national product. 


Talcott Expands in Michigan 

James Talcott, Inc., commercial 
financing organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, has ac- 
quired the portfolio and assets of 
Prudential Acceptance Company of 
Detroit, and establishment of a 
Michigan division of Talcott under 
the name of Prudential Acceptance 
was to follow. 


TIME IS MONEY 


Save both by first consulting annotated 
bibliographies to know what published material 
will give you the information you need. 


ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS 

















Over 300 annotated entries covering material on electronic machines 
published through May 31, 1955. Also, sections describing installa- 
tions of electronic computer systems, commercial digital computer 
centers, actual business installations of electronic computer 
systems, and a listing of seminars, conferences and courses sched- 
uled for 1955-56. $2.00 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CONTROL 


A descriptive guide to reference on basic and general material in 
this field. Plus, annotated entries on establishing goals of busi- 
ness; forecasting; planning; budgeting and control; and reporting 
results. More than 700 entries are described under seven major 
topical classes. $6.50 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 


INC. 


Dept. C e Two Park Avenue e New York 16, N.Y. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


SIMPLIFIED BusINess LETTERS—A 

four-page brochure giving sug- 
gestions for simplifying business 
letters has been issued by the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion. It starts off with ten sug- 
gestions for the one dictating, then 
compares physical characteristics of 
the “simplified” letter with the 
“standard” letter, showing how poor 
letters cost time, money and good- 
will. The brochure concludes with 
suggestions for the typist. Avail- 
able from National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 132 West Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Price 5c 


a copy. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING Facts—A 

brochure explaining accounts re- 
ceivable financing, consumer finance, 
motion picture and television, redis- 
count financing and old-line factor- 
ing. Write A. J. Armstrong Co., 
Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Free. 


DRAMATIZATION IN TRAINING METH- 

ops—A new method used to train 
leaders in various activities is to 
“act out a problem” in a specific 
work or human relations situation. 
The bulletin, “Role Playing, or 
Dramatization in Training Methods,” 
has been compiled to help the train- 
ing director apply this medium, and 
lists books, films, articles and special 
studies on the technique. Available 
from Miss R. L. Vormelker, Head, 
Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 25c a 


copy. 


How to Turnk ABOUT AND PLAN IN- 

sURANCE—For Wholesalers. A ba- 
sic problem is discussed in a 16- 
page booklet distributed by the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesalers. A 
collection of recent, authoritative 
articles and lectures serves as a 
basic guide for insuring and “stock- 
piling for destruction.” Original 
copies are free with each additional 
copy billed at $1. Write National As- 
sociation of Wholesalers, 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


460—Got a problem of office forms? 
If so, the BattmmorE SALESBOOK 


Company will send you samples that 
may save you money. Free. We shall 
be glad to obtain this for you. 


v 

461—“Industrial Application of At- 
omic Energy” by Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, a booklet outlining civilian 
uses to which atomic energy has 
already been put and its future uses, 
is available on request on your busi- 
ness letterhead from The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Free. 


v 
462—“The Building Boom: How 
Long?” is a special report by the 
research section of the investment 
department, FipeLitry-PHILADELPHIA 
Trust Company. We shall be glad to 
help you obtain a copy free. 


Vv 
463—Topp Company (creative design 
department) now offers to provide 
free check design service to manu- 
facturers and distributors. Write us 
for details. 

v 
464—HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
will send you free copies of “Dupli- 
cator Facts” and “Better Stencil 
Copies.” Please request same on 
your business letterhead. 


465—BrusH ELectronics ComMPANY 
has issued a folder describing the 
TapeDrum, a new type magnetic 
storage device which has applica- 
tions in the fields of inventory con- 
trol, data reduction, trend recording 
and table storage. We shall be glad 
to help you obtain a copy free. 


466—Find out more about the many 
labor-saving, cost-cutting features 
of the new mechanized Kard-Veyer, 
rotary card index file developed by 
REMINGTON Ranp Inc. for rapid ref- 
erence and posting operations. Liter- 
ature describes the automatic level- 
ing, two-directional carrier travel 
and other features which combine to 
give smoother, faster automatic 
filing. Ask us for your copy. Free. 
v 

467—A recent importation is the 
ALARM-O-SAFE, an all-steel safety 
chest with built-in burglar alarm. 
Write us for a brochure. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BANKING SystEmMS—Edited by Ben. 
jamin Haggott Beckhart. $13.50. Co. 
lumbia University Press. 2960 Broad. 
way, New York 27, N.Y. Hers: is, 
concise yet very complete descrip. 
tion of the banking systems of }f 
countries in the Americas, Europe 
and Asia, spanning the range from 
free competitive organizations to to. 
talitarian state capitalism. In each 
instance the credit organization j 
reviewed, with details about it: 
functioning and a description of the 
way in which it has assisted the eco- 
nomic growth of the nation. The edi- 
tor, professor of banking at the 
graduate school of business, Colum- 
bia University, devoted a lifetime as 
teacher and research worker in the 


field of banking. 


HucH Roy CuLtten—By Ed Kilman 
and Theon Wright. $4.00. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. A story of American oppor- 
tunity, of rugged individualism, a 
biography of a typical small town 
boy and his rise to a position of un- 
countable wealth, of his faith in 
America. A story of a doer, nota 
dreamer, of a man who made his own 
luck, one who has used his wealth to 
aid humanity to.a total of $170 mil- 
lions. An inspiring biography of ini- 
tiative, responsibility and generos- 
ity. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


LaBoR DIsPUTES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT— 
By Kurt Braun. $6.00. The John 
Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md. Covers problems of industrial 
disputes and their settlement, consider- 
ing the four fundamental methods o 
peaceable adjustment: (1) direct nego- 
tiation, (2) conciliation, (3) arbitration, 
and (4) court procedure. 


Manuva t oF Business Forms—Into this 
196-page handbook, Wallace B. Sadaus- 
kas, a purchasing agent of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Company, has incor- 
porated almost 100 charts, examples 
and pictures in discussion of basi 
principles of design and construction 
of business forms. Published by Office 
Publications Co., 232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. Price $2. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless 80 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 


the publisher. 
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A CPA’s right to collect a fee for 
tax work was denied by the appel- 
late department of the Los Angeles 
superior court because “the work 
constituted the unauthorized prac- 
tice of law.” The accountant, Reuben 
Agran, an agent enrolled to practice 
before the Treasury Department, 
prepared the tax returns for his 
clients, Morris and Helen Shapiro. 
One of the returns included a de- 
duction for a loss in connection with 
a guaranty in a business transaction. 
This deduction resulted in a net loss 
for the year. 

Questions raised by the revenue 
agent led to research and negotia- 
tions by the accountant, and the case 
was settled with adjustments. Mr. 
Agran sued when his clients refused 
to pay his bill. The municipal court 
ruled in his favor but the appellate 
department sustained the Shapiros’ 
appeal. 





Ordinary Loss for Bank 

The sale of foreclosed realty is 
ordinary loss for bank. In real estate 
activity conducted by the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, real es- 
tate was acquired in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and sold as promptly as 
possible at a fair price. In some cases 
the bank subdivided large lots, put 
in streets, pavements, sewers and 
water pipes, financed the construc- 
tion of dwellings. The services of 
licensed real estate brokers and 
salesmen from its real estate depart- 
ment were utilized. 

Loss suffered by the bank in the 
sales of real estate was ruled or- 
dinary loss, since the property was 
held by the bank, primarily for sale 
to customers. (Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, 22 TC No. 168). 


Tax Saving in Business Sale 

A tax court decision in a Colorado 
newspaper sale points up how in- 
come tax savings can be overlooked 
in a business transaction. Under 
the law the profit deriving from the 
sale of a business is considered 
capital gain and subject to lower in- 
come taxes than ordinary income. 
‘A covenant not to compete,’ if paid 
for separately, is considered ordi- 
nary income and taxed as such. If 
the two are lumped together in the 
agreement, only capital gains tax is 
paid, 

In the Colorado newspaper sale, 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 


the sellers agreed to the buyer’s sug- 
gestion that the purchase price of 
$1 million be split — $750,000 for 
stock and $250,000 for the covenant 
not to compete for a ten-year pe- 
riod. The sellers tried to treat the 
entire million dollars as subject to 
capital gains tax only, but lost in the 
tax court and in the court of ap- 
peals. (Commissioner v. Gazette 
Telegraph Co., U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, 10th Circuit, No. 4722, Jan. 30, 
1954, and Clarence Clark Hamlin 
Trust, et al, v. Commissioner, same 
court, No. 4707, 4708, Feb. 1, 1954.) 


“Stop Payment” Liability 
Including in its “stop payment” 
form the clause “Should the check 
be paid through inadvertence, acci- 
dent or oversight, it is expressly 
agreed that the Bank will in no way 
be held responsible . . . The under- 
signed [i.e., the depositor] agrees to 
be legally bound hereby,” does not 


relieve a bank of its responsibility to 
exercise due care, according to a 
decision in Pennsylvania. In this 
case the bank paid a check several 
days after the depositor filed a “stop 
payment” form. The depositor sued 
the bank for refund of the amount of 
the check. A lower court’s decision 
that the depositor was bound by his 
release was reversed by the state 
supreme court, which declared that 
such a release, though otherwise 
valid, is against public policy and so 
is void. (Thomasv......... Bank, 
101 A.2d 910 (Pa. 1954).) 


Form 990 Modified 


Internal Revenue Reporting Form 
990, which requires the reporting of 
gifts or property amounting to $100 
or more which have been received 
from one person by tax-exempt or- 
ganizations under section 101 of the 
Code, has been modified to require 
such report only in cases where 
money or property is received in 
excess of $3,000. 


Taft-Hartley Violations 

The Taft-Hartley act is violated 
(1) if a union denies work to mem- 
bers to discipline them for lagging 
in dues payments or for any other 
reason, and (2) if a company grants 
benefits to union employees but 
denies them to nonunion workers. 
So ruled the N. Y. Supreme Court 
in three appeals cases. 





Joseph Riedel 
V.1.P. in the 
Electric Power 
field writes: 


"We rely upon you to 
solve our difficult 
collection problems. 
Results have been 
most gratifying." 


JOSEPH RIEDEL 
Credit Manager 
Homelite Corporation 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


Why Not? 


Delegate your tough collec- 
tion jobs to the Credit Asso- 
ciation — the biggest in the 
world BECAUSE no firm is 
too little or too big for its 
services. 


Write Now 


See for yourself how our Col- 
lection Bureaus can help you. 
Mail the coupon. We'll mail 
the information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Modernizing for Office Eificiens 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Five-Total Adding Machine 

A-204 The “five-total” feature of 
the VisOmatic adding machine, 
product of R. C. ALLen Business 
Macuines, Inc., makes possible si- 
multaneous addition of four separate 
department totals with the fifth de- 
partment total readily available, and 
is for all distribution and analysis 
jobs. Automatic printing of ciphers, 
automatic space-up from total, a 
motorized repeat key for speedy 
multiplication and division, add to 
operational speed and efficiency. A 
convenient writing table permits 
dates, names, etc., to be easily noted 
on the tape while it is in the ma- 
chine. The unit comes in hand and 
electric models, from 7-column to 
13-column capacity, and is styled in 
modern colors. The carriage accom- 
modates both standard narrow and 
wide tape. Write us for further in- 
formation. 


Comparimentalized Desktop 


A-205 The Urmiirop unit, consist- 
ing of a processing counter and com- 
partmentalized section all in one 
compact piece, answers the need for 
efficient collection units and like 
services without expensive change- 
overs and additions. It is easily 
affixed to any standard type 60” desk 
and is secured by brackets and bolts 
that can be tightened by hand. Ad- 
justable to fit the working require- 
ments of the person stationed at the 
desk, the unit may be moved for- 
ward or back to fit the reach of 
maximum employee comfort. Space 
is provided for customer conven- 
ience for packages or purse. The 
pigeon hole compartments, of air- 
craft plywood, are customized to fit 


particular office forms or collection 
receipts. The counter top is mark- 
resistant battleship linoleum 
trimmed with aluminym edging. 
Supporting standards come in gray 
steel or mahogany or walnut. A 
product of Asco, Inc. Further details 
on request. 


Wall-Mounted Intercom 

A-206 The convenient wall- 
mounted station, one of several 
types available in the new ExeEcu- 
TonE “6000” electronic Intercom 
System, is particularly valuable 
where space is at a premium in 
offices, supply rooms, production and 
manufacturing areas and other key 
locations. Master stations in this new 
system also are available in attrac- 
tive bronze metalustre-finish cabi- 
nets for desk or table. Each Master 
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station may originate calls to five 


other Master stations and may ac. 
cept and reply to calls from any 
number of similar stations. Trumpet 
stations for large open areas, re. 
mote-type “Staff” stations and ear. 
phones for confidential operation 
may be had. A special paging button 
permits all stations to be called at 
once. An economical central ampli- 
fier is the only unit in the system 
that requires an electrical power 
outlet. The manufacturer will be 
glad to send further details. 


Stapler That Does 60 Jobs 

A-207 The Wilson Jones Company 
reports its Buddy stapler now is 
available in three new colors—green, 
yellow and red—in addition to the 
familiar gun-metal and 24K gold 
plated models. Each Buddy comes 
complete with 2,500 GoldenTone rust 
resistant staples and an enclosure 
that illustrates more than 60 tasks it 
can handle around home or office. 
Wilson Jones says a new self-service 
rack has been developed especially 
for the new staplers. 


Slide Rule for Laymen 


A-208 A new improved circular 
slide rule, the Ecxet Dia Rute is 
particularly useful to accountants, 
salesmen, and non-technical person- 
nel with limited mathematical train- 
ing. No knowledge of slide rule 
theory is required, anyone who can 
read scales can read the Dia! Rule. 
Ordinary multiplication, division, 
square root and evaluation of trigo- 
nometric functions are easily accom- 
plished on the Lithocalculator Com- 
pany circular rule. Computations 
are made by simply dialing in the 
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number with the cursor. The scale 
division numbers face the operator 
gs on a clock dial. The deci-trigo- 
nometric scales are on the back. 
Diameter of the slide rule is 6% 
inches. Average scale length is 17 
inches. For details please write us. 





Machine Counts Batches 


4-209 The Electronic Batch Coun- 
ter of TuzE DARLING Payne Corpora- 
TON automatically counts off and 
eparates in groups of any number 
fom one to 99 single sheets, en- 
velopes or greeting cards, either flat 
o folded. The number of batches is 
teorded on a visual counter. The 
unit features continuous load fric- 
ton feed and conveyor delivery, 
with speeds up to 600 per minute. 
Operates on 110 A.C. current. It is 
mounted on casters for mobility and 
Seasy to operate. For further infor- 
nation, please write us. 


for Specdier Paper Handling 


A-210 Designed to replace unsani- 
ty sponges and rubber fingers, 
RIKWIk is a tacky fingertip film 
hat permits handling more papers, 
and currency in less time. 

to apply, the preparation is 
Dlaced o:: the thumb and forefinger 
each and and rubbed in. The 
» from Lez Propucts Company, 





This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 








is greaseless and stainless, called 
harmless to the skin, and washes 
off readily. Further information on 
request. 





Directory of Manufacturers 


A-211 More than 300,000 manufac- 
turers in the United States are listed 
in this new Directory of Manufac- 
turers. Names and addresses of sub- 
stantially all the manufacturers in 
the country appear, arranged alpha- 
betically by product classification 
and by state. All important up-to- 
the-minute information has been 
compiled under expert supervision. 
Included in this directory are the 
approximate number of employees, 
where available, whom to solicit, 
executives, where to sell, and where 
to buy. For further information con- 
tact us. 








Automatic Numbering Machine 


A-212 Designed for flexibility of 
usage with carbon snapout forms, 
the Force Paracon Mopet 1C auto- 
matic numbering machine will 
number consecutively, in duplicate, 
or repeat. The device features 
sharpfaced 3/16” Gothic figures with 
six wheels. A hard rubber impres- 
sion bed and a rubber base control 
noise. A product of Wiuiam A. 
Force & Company. 





Microfilm Facsimile Kit 


A-213 RecorpaAK Corporation of- 
fers a new fast method for making 
facsimile prints from Recordak mic- 
rofilms in your own office, obviating 
any need for sending the film to a 
processing laboratory whenever a 
limited number of facsimiles is re- 
quired. With the Rapid Facsimile 
Kit an enlarged photographic paper 
facsimile may be produced in a little 
over a minute. Any clerk can turn 
these out after a few minutes’ in- 
struction. Please write us for details. 
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ANALYSIS AND DIRECT CONTACT IN FIELD PROTECT ACCOUNTS RECEIVASLE 


(Concluded from page 11) 

We always have had our share of requests for credit 
from companies not having impressive financial resources, 
and our policy has been to accommodate as many as 
possible without taking unreasonable risks. That our 
non-payment losses due to non-payment of accounts have 
been very low attests to the fact that our handling of these 
marginal accounts has in the main been successful. Our 
losses, in fact, have been negligible. 


Although we regularly compute numerous ratios, such as 
the one which indicates the extent of our accounts receivable 
in terms of average daily sales, we perhaps do not use these 
as much as some other companies. Our practice, rather, is to 
concentrate on analysis of the status of our individual ac- 
counts, giving us a closer and more direct contact with prob- 
lems and situations in our field. The average daily sales 
volume which we carry in our accounts receivable at the 
present time is 21.7 days. Our average over the past two years 
has been somewhat lower. 


We make a continuing appraisal of our accounts re- 
ceivable. Some of course are checked more often than 
others. Our monthly aging report points up the slow 
accounts and those which might require special action. 
The marginal accounts, in particular, are appraised fre- 
quently. As our economy changes, conditions which might 
affect some customers in certain industries also change, 
and these accounts must be watched. 

Sources of information for making these appraisals 
include our own credit files, Dun and Bradstreet, trade 
clearances, particularly those in our industry group of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, and financial 
reports and other information supplied by our customers. 
Financial and other news items from newspapers and 
other publications also provide an important source of 
information. 

Some of the ways in which we keep our accounts 

receivable liquid are: 
(1) Setting credit limits where necessary and holding to 
these limits. These limits are revised from time to time. 
(2) Encouraging prompt payment of invoices through 
extension of cash discount terms. 


— 


— 


(3) Arranging for staggered shipments where ther» is g 
tendency on the part of a customer to buy beyond his 
reasonable immediate requirements, at the same time 
assuring him of prompt delivery of material as needed 
to meet his production schedules. 

(4) Requesting part payment with order, in some ip. 
stances, and balance in accordance with our terms. 
(5) Requesting payments on account if the customer js 
unable to meet the full amount of his indebtedness when 
it becomes due. 

(6) Requiring payments of very delinquent accounts be. 
fore extending further credit. 

(7) Basing our credit actions only on adequate informa. 
tion about the customer. 

(8) Keeping our sales force informed of our credit policy 
and the status of their accounts, and working closely with 


them. 


Statements Automatic Reminders 

We send monthly statements, prepared simultaneously 
with the postings to the accounts, under our bookkeeping 
machine system. The statements are automatic reminders 
that a remittance may be coming due or is overdue. 

When an account has become past due and the customer 
has not made settlement after a reasonable length of time, 
we write him a letter requesting payment. If we do not 
receive a response, a more urgent letter follows. Most of 
the accounts are cleared after this second request. When 
an account develops unusual slowness, it is well to know 
all the reasons for it. A telephone call to top management 
usually provides the answers. Genuine interest in one’s 
customer’s problems, together with constructive sug: 
gestions, brings desired results. We like to think of our 
customers as people. 

The period ahead should see more and more competi 
tion, and the credit executive will be called upon to 
make decisions on accounts which carry a greater de- 
gree of risk. These should be looked upon as a challenge 
and an opportunity to develop a strong potential of sales 
and profits within one’s capacity to assume such risks. 


———— 


II-POINT PROGRAM FOR PERSONNEL TURNS “TIME-MAKER” INTO “DOER’ 


(Concluded from page 23) 
gaining agencies in the different op- 
erations of a single enterprise. 

The responsibility for negotiation 
of labor contracts, processing of 
grievance procedure’ thereunder, 
and related functions—a most nec- 
essary personnel function—calls for 
an individual “highly intelligent, 
thoroughly conversant with the type 
of wisdom usually ascribed to 
Solomon, unusually keen under- 
standing of human reactions, pa- 
tience without limit,” and, above all, 
“an honest, abiding sense of fair- 
ness.” 

Correlation of the labor relations 


program with other personnel fac- 
tors is one of the most important of 
the department’s functions. 
Legal Aspects 

Close and constant legal aid and 
counsel is essential to the well- 
regulated personnel department. 
Labor legislation, federal and state, 
reflects the public interest in em- 
ployee-employer relationships. “Op- 
erating personnel must be aware of 
the legal limitations with respect to 


Too many speakers finish their 
speeches before they stop talking. 
—Indianapolis Times. 
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employee relationships. The pel- 
sonnel department must make sure 
that legal department decisions and 
observations are properly under- 
stood by operating management.” 


Employee Separations 

When an employee quits, the pe!- 
sonnel wants to know not only the 
reason given but the actual cause 
Exit interviews provide the usva 
procedure, and properly trained 
interviewers not only obtain the 
direct information but often locaté 
“weak spots” in employer—e™ 
ployee relationships for subsequel!§ 
strengthening. 
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46 State Legislatures 
Met This Year 


Certain to affect your everyday business operations are the many new laws and amendments 


enacted at the latest sessions. 


November brings the 1956 Edition of the 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Here you will have for immediate reference a factual, simplified analysis of each statute 
change that applies to credit direction. NOTE: So widespread are these revisions of credit law 


that previous editions are outdated and using them could cause expensive mistakes. 


@ Credit today is an aggressive operation, a selling job to increase profitable volume, as 
well as a protector of assets. All The More Reason why the 1956 MANUAL should be at 
your fingertips. 


Management executives tell us they want the latest edition of the MANUAL on their desks 
because in it they quickly find, in clear, concise and non-technical language, the precise 


information they need to further their companies’ interests in all credit transactions. 


To make certain that the 1956 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS will go to 
work for you at the earliest possible date, write today and reserve your copy at the pre-publication 
price of $7.85 (The regular price is $10.00). By ordering now you save $2.15. 


PLUS THIS BONUS. If you send your check with your order, you will receive, at no 
extra cost to you, a brand-new booklet, in which financial and credit managers 
present experience-reports of how Credit today bridges sales and treasury functions to increase 
profitable volume and build prestige. 


Send your check today and get the benefit of this double offer of savings and bonus 
values with your copy of the 1956 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS. 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
226 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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CHAOTIC TERMINOLOGY 


This concept of credit, the East 
Lansing professor notes, “would 
more closely follow the commercial 
usage and terminology.” 


He applies to the theory of credit 
definition the distinction commercial 


Reducing ad absurdum 
the common usage of the 
word Credit, how in the 
definitions of Dr. Zwaren- 
steyn would you translate 
the sentence “Give credit 
where credit is due”? 


law students have raised between 
offer and invitation to negotiate. 
“If we follow commercial practice, 
it is usually the vendor who invites 
the potential purchaser to submit his 
reputation for scrutiny. This would 
be an invitation to negotiate. On 
the basis of this invitation, the buyer 
offers to purchase goods on a prom- 
ise of future payment. The vendor 
accepts this offer, in consideration of 


BEGUN ON PAGE 21 


the purchaser’s financial and char- 
acter reputation. The contract (offer 
and acceptance) is thus completed 
. .. Without entering into a philos- 
ophical argument as to whether 
power and right are synonymous, it 
seems clear that the vendor extends 
the power to the buyer to obtain the 
goods in exchange for the promise 
of future payment.” ++} 

Narrowing the gap still farther, 
Mr. Zwarensteyn suggests this defi- 
nition: 


“Credit is the power to obtain 
goods (or services) on a promise of 
future payments.” 


He says this definition, following 
Joseph French Johnson’s,* “would 
retain the essential elements of 
credit” and yet come close to John 
Stuart Mill’s description of credit as 
“permission to use the capital of an- 
other person.”* 


Professor Zwarensteyn would 
modify the concept of credit to the 
extent that it becomes a generally 
accepted theory that (1) the buyer 





ARE YOUR CREDIT FILES 


UP-TO-DATE? 


® KEEPING Credit Files Up-to-Date during rapidly changing 
conditions is one of the difficult tasks facing Credit Execu- 


tives today. 


® Financial Statements provide the frame-work around which 
to build credit files. But such Financial Statements must be 
up-to-date and reflect the condition of your customers at 


frequent intervals. 


® This is where the standard forms published by the National 
Association of Credit Men will do yeoman's service for 
you. When you send your customer one of the standard 
N. A. C. M. Financial Statement Forms, you back your re- 
guest with the prestige of your great nationwide organiza- 


tion. 


Write for Free Sample Book showing all the 
New and Revised Financial Statement Forms 
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ORN at Tuban, Java, in Indo. 

nesia, Hendrik Zwarensteyn had 
his early education there bui re. 
ceived his bachelor and doctoy of 
law degrees from Leyden Univer. 
sity in the Netherlands and did jvost- 
doctorate study at the Agriculiural 
and Industrial School of Hoogsirae. 
ten in Belgium. 

The assistant professor of mar- 
keting and business law, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, once 
practiced law at The Hague; was 
personnel director and legal counsel 
of Royal Verkade Factories at 
Zaandam; managing director of The 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
for Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Brussels; executive secretary of the 
Netherlands Chamber for the 
U.S.A.; vice president, G. Hoppen- 
stedt, Inc., New York; associate 
professor, Grove City (Pa.) Col. 
lege. 


offers his credit standing (potential 
credit) to the vendor, who (2) ac- 
cepts (or rejects) the buyer’s po- 
tential credit,’ and, in accepting it 
(3) grants, gives or extends credit 
to the buyer on the preceding 
grounds.° 

Approval of this suggested change, 
the schoolman believes, would not 
only improve the definition of credit 
but would achieve adoption o 
terminology in which the theoretical 
and common usage coincide. 


Long Range Planning Urged 


Planning ahead at least five years 
for an industry—10 years or more 
for public utilities and railroads—is 
essential to sound growth, a to 
management conference of _ the 
American Management Association 
was told by Robert C. Tait, presi- 
dent, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
New York. 


+tt The concept of credit advocated in this 
article would be in accordance with terminology 
used in our court system: Black, Starr & Frost 
v. Grabow, 104 N.E. 346, 216 Mass. 516 
(1914): “. .. On March 9, 1909, the plaintif, 
after receipt of the letter, delivered to Mills? 
diamond ring for the price of $450, a credit 
being given him for $50... .” 

2“Money and Currency,” by Joseph French 
Johnson, p. 9; Ginn & Co., Boston, 1906. 


> “Irons, op.cit., p. 4: “Actually, credit is thi 
power inherent in the prospective borrow 
which induces another person to transfer goods 
or services in the present on the promise of 
future payment.” 

© “Principles of Political Economy,” by Joh 
Stuart Mill, Vol. II, p. 50; D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1865. One should 
draw attention to another statement of Mill: 
”, - eredit is never anything more than ! 
transfer of capital from hand to hand «+: 
op.cit., p. 51 

4 Phelps, op.cit., p. 60: “. . . before consume 
can establish a credit standing, he must qualily 
for the credit privilege.”’ 

© Phelps’ statement (op.cit., p. 60) that . 
dealer (i.e. the vendor) is said to “extend . 
credit privilege to those who can qualify 
it” would support the above recon:mendation 
For the sake of common commercis! langatt® 
however, it seems advisable to ¢» one —o 
farther than he does and have the vender 
— extend the credit privilege bu! the ¢ 
itself. 
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WELVE business executives have 

been presented Executive 
Awards upon completion of 
the three - year 
course given by 
the Graduate 
School of Credit 
and Financial 
Management at 
Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo 
Alto, California. 
The graduates 
ranged in age 
from 27 to 55. 
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DR. C. D. SMITH 
Seventy-one executives attended 
the school, which is conducted as 
summer sessions by the Credit Re- 
» nsf atch Foundation of the National 
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Association of Credit Men. A similar 
session is conducted at Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire. 

F. B. Whitman, president, The 
Western Pacific Railroad Company, 
made the commencement address. 
The American Petroleum Credit 
Association Award for the best 
management study report went to 
Milo A. Hefferlin, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America N. T. 
&§. A. San Francisco. His theme 
was “Pre-Export Financing of Bra- 
ynsumer dilian Coffee.” 

mit Thomas P. Kelly, assistant to the 
reasur ‘r, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, received the 
Paul G. Hoffman Award as the 
gtaduais having done the best work 
and having shown marked personal 
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. Students and Faculty, Stanford Graduate School, N.A.C.M. Foundation 


112 Receive Executive Awards at Stantord on 
‘| ~—— Completion of Three Years of Financial Sindy 


and professional improvement for 
all three sessions. 

To John C. Wiesner, credit man- 
ager, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, went the Alumni 
Association Honor Merit Award as 
the senior who made the most out- 
standing contribution to leadership 
in class and school. 

Dr. Carl D. Smith, executive di- 
rector of the school, presented the 
Executive Awards to the following: 

Howarp RIFFEY, assistant manager, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A, 
Beverly-Wilshire Branch, Beverly 
Hills. 

Car. F. BurMESTER, district serv- 
ice manager, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

Rosert J. HALDEMAN, assistant 
treasurer, Packard-Bell Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Leon H. Stacy, office manager 
& credit manager., Grinnell Co. of 
the Pacific, Los Angeles. 

Arve. J. D. Smiru, controller, The 
Exchange Orange Products Co., 
Ontario, (Calif.). 

Hans J. Luns, assistant vice-pres- 





Good industrial research 
is an intimate mixture of 
scientific knowledge, busi- 
ness principles, and human 
nature all working toward 
a common goal. 

—Dr. W. R. Veazey 








ident, American Trust Co., Sacra- 
mento. 

LAWRENCE GRINNELL, office & credit 
manager, Grinnell Co. of the Pacific, 
San Francisco. 

Mito A. HEFFERLIN, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco. 

Tuomas P. KEL ty, assistant to the 
treasurer, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., United States Steel Corp., San 
Francisco. 

Joun C. WIESNER, credit manager, 
California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Byron C. Prouty, manager, Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., South First 
Street Branch, San Jose. 

Martin E. Bruce, acting credit 
manager, Humble Oil & Refining . 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


Gray Given U.S. Certificate 
For Service at Trade Fairs 


Philip J. Gray, manager of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
and secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, is one of 11 
recipients of “Certificates of Serv- 
ice,” presented by Sinclair Weeks, 
U. S. secretary of commerce, to 
businessmen who were members of 
the Department of Commerce offi- 
cial trade department mission to 
international fairs in Europe and 
in Tokyo this year. 

Mr. Gray served on the American 
teams at the Milan and Paris trade 
exhibitions. 
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High-Kicking Zebras Launch Fall Drive 
Under Keller and Six Division Rangers 


N expanded program of service 

to credit, professionally and 

organizationally, has been charted 

for The Royal 

Order of Zebras, 

with the drive 

beginning in the 

fall under the 

direction of 

Grand Exalted 

Superzeb A. G. 

Keller, vice 

president, Mel- 

J lon National 

A. G. KELLER Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Keller has with him in activa- 
tion of the drive these new members 
of the official family of the organiza- 
tion, including the Rangers of six 
divisions: 

Vice Grand Exalted Superzeb and 
South Central Ranger: Millard 
French, E. L. Mercere, Inc., Mem- 
phis. 

Grand Zebrayer: Paul Taggart, 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Grand Zebratory: F. J. Hohman, 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Grand Counselor: W. C. Williams, 
Shaw & Williams, Berkeley, Calif. 

Eastern Ranger: Frederick W. 
Rogers, Auto Rental Service, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Atlantic Ranger: H. J. Yost, Ver- 
non R. Taylor, Pittsburgh. 

North Central Ranger: Karl J. 
Meisner, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Pacific Ranger: E. F. Gueble, 
Garrett Supply Co., Los Angeles. 
Mr. Gueble received the Royal Or- 
der of Zebras Award for member- 
ship service at the 59th Credit Con- 
gress, in Chicago. 


Western Ranger: Reynold G. 


The trouble with Opportunity is 
that it always looks like work.— 
Lone Star Scanner. 


Roemer, Haven Saw & Tool Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Keller, who a year ago became 
a vice president of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, had 
joined the bank staff in 1927, follow- 
ing graduation from the University 
of Pittsburgh with a degree in busi- 
ness education. Assigned to the 
auditing and credit divisions, he ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier in the 
banking department, thence to as- 
sistant vice president, and on to vice 
president. A past director of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and holder of various offices in the 
Western Pennsylvania association, 
Mr. Keller is a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Envelope Company and the 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Com- 
pany. 


Eleanor Cooper Chairman 
For Midwest Conference 


Miss Eleanor D. Cooper has been 
named chairman of the Midwest 
Credit Women’s Conference, three- 
day gathering opening October 28th, 
in Pittsburgh. Miss Cooper, credit 
manager of Jesop Steel Company, 
Washington, Pa., has long been active 
in the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, and has held a vice 
presidency in the Pittsburgh Credit 
Women’s Group. 

With “Horizons Unlimited” as the 
theme of the second and third day 
sessions, the Group will observe its 
silver anniversary at the Saturday 
night banquet, with Fred Othman, 
columnist and traveler, as guest 
speaker. 


The Case of the Perfect Collection Letter 


If you would an efficient collector for your company be, don’t make 
your collection letters too good. Here’s a tale, worth repeating to newcomers, 
to show a too-good collection letter can fail to collect, for you. 

When a well-established company that always had discounted its bills 
failed to honor terms, and letters by the creditor company failed to elicit 
any response, the sales manager sent out a salesman to pry out the situation, 


cautioning the salesman to be tactful. 


Here’s what the debtor company purchasing agent told the salesman. 
An oversight by the bookkeeper led to receipt of a collection letter from 
the creditor company. The letter was so persuasive the collection manager 
tried it out on his slow accounts. Results were amazingly effective. Anxious 
to work the mother lode to the limit, the debtor company bookkeeper 
stalled payment, and so stocked an arsenal of seried collection letters for 


his own use. 
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Tacoma Celebrates Fiftieth; 
E. C. Richards Is Honored 


Completion of 50 years of activity 
was marked by the Tacoma Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, highlight. 
ing with an an- 
niversary meet- 
ing participated 
in by the neigh- 
bor Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit 
Men and the 
TacomaCredit 
Women’s Club, 
represented re- 
spectively by & 

i V. W. O. t GSTLONe 
Haskell, Northwest Envelope Manv- 
facturing Company, and Mrs. Lois 
Harmony, North Pacific Bank Note 
Company. 

E. C. Richards, one of the incor- 
porators of the Tacoma association, 
was guest of honor, and certificates 
of merit of the national association 
were presented to all Tacoma past 
presidents. Judge Matthew W. Hill 
of the Washington supreme court 
was guest speaker. The title of his 
talk: “What Is Past Is Prologue.” 

Otis J. Ostlund, Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N.A., Tacoma, is president of 
the Tacoma association. Dale Smith, 
Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Association, Seattle, presided, and 
Fred I. Wines, F. B. Wines Con- 
pany, Inc., was toastmaster. Both 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Wines are past 
presidents of the Tacoma associa- 
tion. 


Weir Heads Community Chest 
Drive; Press Lauds Services 


Interest of David A. Weir, former 
secretary of NACM, in civic progress 
is reflected in his election to chair- 
man of the Community Chest cam- 
paign at New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. 
Weir also was executive vice presi- 
dent of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation. 

Editorially the Standard-Star said 
that Mr. Weir immediately “en- 
deared himself to the oldtime cam- 
paigners with his spirit, his enthusi- 
asm, his refreshing approach to the 
problems, and his obvious ability to 
spark the annual drive.” 

Mr. Weir heads a business con- 
sultant service. 


In Jones & Laughlin New Pos 


John W. Lindsey, previously ge? 
eral purchasing agent, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established pos! 
of director of purchases for Jones é 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts 
burgh. 
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Haider Returns to National 
Staff of N.A.C.M. This Month 


S. J. Haider returns to the staff 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men this month on a permanent 

basis following a 
period as execu- 
tive secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Minneapolis As- 
sociation of 
Credit Men 
and Associated 
Creditors, Inc. 

With his head- 
quarters tempo- 
rarily continuing 
in Minneapolis, Mr. Haider will also 
serve for a time in an advisory 
capacity to Rubert Lindholm, named 
to succeed him in the local associa- 
tion post (see page 38), and to its 
board of directors. 


“Bud” Haider originally joined 
National in 1934 as a salesman and 
was appointed assistant manager of 
the Central Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau. 


In 1945 he became manager of 
the bureaus. Other directions of re- 
sponsibility came with his advance- 
ment in 1951 to assistant executive 
manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men, besides his duties as 
coordinator of Industry Group meet- 
ings (now for 17 years), and Na- 
tional’s convention director. 


s. J. HAIDER 


Invited by the Minneapolis asso- 
cation to become its secretary- 
manager in 1952 following the death 
of Brace Bennitt, Mr. Haider was 
formally introduced in the new office 
at a forum-dinner by Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of National. 


It was in the Twin City area that 
Mr. Haider began a lifetime of 
credit organization service, inter- 
rupted only by two years as credit 
and collections manager of Electro- 
lux. He had had several years with 
the Northwest Jobbers Credit Bu- 
teau when he was chosen for the 
assistant managership of the Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau. 


Mr. Haider is secretary of the 
American Petroleum Credit Asso- 
tiation and the National Food Manu- 
facturers Credit Division. 


His services to National for the 

frst year will be focused primarily 
upon the Credit Interchange Bu- 
taus. in the six years of his direc- 
ton prior to becoming N.A.C.M. 
assistant executive manager, the 
tumbe: of bureaus and member- 
chips had shown significant in- 
(leases, 


Four-Day Eastern Canadian Financial 


Sessions Begin and End on Steamer 


FOUR-DAY credit discussion, 

that began and ended aboard a 
steamer breasting the ocean swells 
coursing the St. 
Lawrence river, 
gave fresh back- 
ground to new 
thinking on in- 
dustry problems 
at the Eastern 
Credit Confer- 
ence of The 
Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust As- 
sociation. Board- 
ing the SS Tadoussac at Montreal in 
time for dinner Sunday night, the 
credit executives had their first ses- 
sion the following forenoon in the 
ship’s ballroom. After Wednesday’s 
luncheon closing the meeting at the 
Manoir Richelieu at Murray Bay, 
the delegates and families began the 
return voyage to Montreal on the 
SS St. Lawrence. 


F. H. BYDWELL 


Bydwell General Chairman 

Presiding at the first session was 
F. H. Bydwell, general credit man- 
ager, Dominion Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, general chairman of 
the Eastern Credit Conference. Mr. 
Bydwell was chairman of the Auto- 
motive Industry Group program at 
the Second International Credit 
Congress, National Association of 
Credit Men and C.C.M.T.A., at 
Montreal two years ago. 


Paul M. Millians, vice president, 
Commercial Credit Corporation, 
Baltimore, addressed the conferees 
on “Formula for Failure,” and asso- 
ciation expansion was the theme of 
James Kind, regional manager, 
Motorola Sales Ltd., of Montreal, 
vice president of the Quebec Di- 
vision of the Canadian credit or- 
ganization. 


Monday afternoon’s meeting was 
in the Casino of the Manoir Riche- 
lieu, at the call of E. R. Carter, 
manager, warehouse division, Do- 
minion Bridge Company, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, president of the Ontario di- 
vision. Pointing out “Where Credit 
Is Due” was Stuart Armour, eco- 
nomic adviser to the president of 
The Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. “Language: A Talk 
on Talk” was discussed by Pierre 
Ranger, manager, Sélection Reader’s 
Digest, Reader’s Digest Association 
(Canada), Ltd., Montreal. 


The dinner speaker was Flight 
Officer Dennis F. Mildon, Royal 





Canadian Air Force, introduced by 
M. H. Turnbull, A.C.I., secretary- 
treasurer, L. M. Parker Company, 
Ltd., Montreal. Mr. Turnbull is 
president of the Quebec Division. 
Credit Function Discussed 

Credit operation is more a dis- 
tribution function than one of ac- 
counting, the conference was told 
Tuesday forenoon by Edwin B. 
Moran, vice president, N.A.C.M. 
“The Time Is Now” was the subject 
of Gene Flack, sales counsel and di- 
rector of advertising, Sunshine Bis- 
cuit Company, Long Island City. 
The afternoon and evening were 
given to entertainment and a golf 
tournament. 

“Automation in the Office” was 
outlined Wednesday forenoon by 
Harry S. Brown, director of inte- 
grated data processing research, R. 
L. Crain, Ltd., Ottawa. He was 
introduced by N. J. Thom, A.C.L, 
credit manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
of Canada, Ltd. 


New. .1956 


OFFICE 
GUIDE 


Just off the press! 292 
pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten 


office work. 


FREE to Purchasing and 
Office Executives. Request 
on business letterhead. 
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Skyscraper” 

Largest Exclusive 
Maker of Office Fur- 
niture and Filing 
Equipment in the 
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SHAW-WALKER 


FACTORIES AND HOME OFFICE 
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SEERS BY ANALYSIS, NOT CRYSTAL BALLISTICS 


(Concluded from page 18) 


manager of the department; the follow- 
ing year also head of the public 
relations department and the publica- 
tions phases of the Rockwell Stock- 
holder Information Program. In 1955 he 
was also assigned to investigate ac- 
quisitions in behalf of Rockwell. He is 
vice president of Pittsburgh chapter, 
American Marketing Association, mem- 
ber of the marketing research group 
of the Council for Technological Ad- 
vancement (MAPI), and member of 
the marketing research advisory com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. He is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State University (A.B.). 


KENNETH J. FORSHEE, general credit 
manager, National Lead Company, 
Pacific Coast branch, San Francisco, 
has been in credit work since 1934. He 
went with National Lead following 
service in the Air Force as finance 
administrator 1942-45 and had been 
credit manager of the southern division 
at Los Angeles, before promotion to 
general credit manager. Following 
graduation from Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, in 1934 he went with 
Columbia Varnish Company, Los An- 
geles, then with Whiting-Mead. He has 
been an instructor in credit, University 
of Southern California extension divi- 
sion. He is a past president of the 
Building Material Dealers Credit As- 
sociation and the National Institute of 
Credit, Los Angeles chapter. Mr. 
Forshee attended Southwestern Law 
School at Los Angeles. 


A. H. Murpuree, treasurer, Texlite 
Inc., Dallas, since 1938 has been guid- 
ing the financial destiny of the organi- 
zation. He is a director of the company, 
which was established in 1879 and 
maintains district offices in the nation’s 
key areas. He is a past president of 
the Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers 
Association, has for years been a mem- 
ber of the board, and is a member of 
the Dallas Executives Association. 


G. W. Tuompson, finance department 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s Georgia division at Marietta, 
served the National City Bank of New 
York in Japan and China 15 years be- 
fore joining Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration at Burbank, Calif., in 1949, 
and was transferred to the Georgia 
division in 1950. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington, Seattle 
(1924), where he studied in the school 
of business administration under Dean 
Stephen I. Miller, one-time executive 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Mr. Thompson is 
a member of the 1956 class Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, N.A.C.M., Stanford. 


JoHn M. Winton, credit manager 


southwest region, Linde Air Products 
Company, Kansas City (Mo.), a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, joined the company’s credit 
department on completion of studies at 
Kansas University in 1929. He is im- 
mediate past president, Kansas City 
Wholesale Credit Association, and holds 
the Fellow Award of the National In- 
stitute of Credit, N.A.C.M. 


R. Wooprvurr, credit manager, Ore- 
gonian Publishing Company, Portland, 
started with the newspaper in 1940 as a 
retail advertising space salesman, be- 
came advertising production manager 
1950, credit manager 1954. In the Army 
Signal Corps he rose from private to 
captain, now is a major TC, USAR. 
Prior associations were with depart- 
ment stores, including C. C. Anderson, 
Golden Rule; ZCMI, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany and Sears Roebuck, from clerk 
to advertising manager. He studied at 
Multnomah College and the University 
of Oregon Extension. 


Study All Phases of Financing, 
Coy Tells Electric Credit Unit 


Credit executives should familiar- 
ize themselves with all phases of 
financing if they expect to dis- 
charge efficiently all their functions 
in the competitive period of an ex- 
panding economy. “You must be in- 
terested in the health, financially 
speaking, of each of your custom- 
ers because you must be sales- 
minded as part of your function,” 
James J. Coy, account executive, 
James Talcott, Inc., New York, told 
the Electrical Manufacturers Credit 
Group of the National Association 
of Credit Men in New York. James 
Talcott’s Vice President Herbert R. 
Silverman is chairman of National 
Commercial Finance Conference, 
Inc. 

Mr. Coy noted that some econo- 
mists now are predicting the next 
decade as the “greatest ten-year 
growth period in our history.” The 
purchasing power of the customer 
of 1960, he said, quoting from 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” 
will be nearly one-fourth larger 
than five years ago (in terms of 
1950 dollars). New housing, unable 
to keep up with demand, will result 
in a shortage of 350,000 units a year. 
Volume for labor-saving household 
equipment and capital expenditures 
by business will reach new high 
levels. Gross national product by 
1960 is expected to be $413 billions 
in terms of 1954 dollars. Research 
and automation will accelerate out- 
put volume. 

“In the last 15 years,” Mr. Coy told 
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the group, “the commercial finance 
industry has widened its activities to 
include the financing of merger: and 
acquisitions, financing of leasing 
plans on equipment and machinery, 
rediscounting of the paper of small 
loan companies and financing of 
budget and charge accounts. By far 
the largest part of the volume jg 
financing accounts receivable. |p 
1954 the industry financed about 
$3144 billion of open accounts re. 
ceivable, contrasted with $536 mil- 
lion financed in 1941. 


Lindholm Secretary-Manager 
Of Minneapolis Association 


Rubert Lindholm, named secre. 
tary-manager of the Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men, was 
Minneapolis- 
born but moved 
to St. Paul at an 
early age. He 
has been in 
credit associa- 
tion work since 
1924. 

Mr. Lindholm 
attended the 
University of 
Minnesota, com- 
pleted the course in accounting and 
took additional university work by 
correspondence. 

rom the university he immedi- 
ately entered the service of or- 
ganized credit, on Oct. 13, 1924. He 
has been manager of the credit in- 
terchange department since 1926, 
first at the Northwestern Jobbers 
Credit Bureau, St. Paul, and later 
with Associated Creditors, Inc, 
Minneapolis, starting when the for- 
mer organization was taken over 
while the late Brace Bennitt was 
Minneapolis secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Lindholm since 1952, when 
S. J. Haider became secretary-man- 
ager, has been acting secretary when 
Mr. Haider’s duties as convention 
director of the National Association 
of Credit Men have necessitated his 
absence from the city. 


R. LINDHOLM 


S. A. Stein Again Heads Textile 


Fraud Prevention Committee 


Sidney A. Stein, president of Con- 
gress Factors Corporation, New 
York, has been reelected chairmal 
of the executive committee of the 
Textile Fraud Prevention Fund 
N.A.C.M., and J. Joseph Brows, 
Catlin Farish Company, Inc., vie 
chairman. 


—————————— 


A short pencil is better than 4 
long memory.—K. V.P. Philoso- 
pher. 


__ 
OO 





















PILOTING the Wholesale Credit Women’s Group of the Ala- 
bama Association of Credit Executives, Birmingham, Ala.— 
(l. to r.): Mrs. Mattie Lou Gresham, F. W. Nichols Co., corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Joy Woosley, U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
president; Mrs, Clara Crowder, G. C. Phillips Tractor Co., 
treasurer; Mrs. Louise Woodward, Birmingham Paper Co., 
second vice president; and Mrs. Wynell Kelly, G. S. Dowdy 








(Newman, Sioux City Sunday Journal) 


SIOUX CITY honors its past presidents—At dinner meeting 
of the N.A.C.M. Interstate Division, these four “senior states- 
men,” each of whom has been with his company over 35 years, 
were among the 23 past presidents honored: front row (I. to r.) 

L. Motz, credit manager, Armour & Co. (1921-22, 1932-33); 
E, W. Klempnauer, treasurer, Hansen Glass & Paint Co. (1924- 
25, 1934-35); back row (I. to r.) M. C. Lange, president, Knapp 
& Spencer Co. (1927-28); Royal B. Comstock, secretary-treasurer, 
Tolerton & Warfield Co. (1916). Mr. Motz and Mr. Comstock 
also have served as directors of the National Association. Mr. 
Comstock, with the longest company tenure, retired very recently 
after 41 years with Tolerton & Warfield. 


i- 





Candy Co., recording secretary. Not in photograph: Mrs. Hazel 
Miller, American Credit Indemnity Co., vice president. 


Samuel J. Schneider, special representative, N.A.C.M., prin- 
cipal speaker, presented certificates to the past presidents. 


Credit Leaders Salute Manufacturers from Netherlands 


ANUFACTURERS from the 

Netherlands are returning 
home to apply to their operations in 
Dutch industry 
the information 
acquired at a 
series of meet- 
ings, one in New 
York with ex- 
ecutives of fi- 
nance, export, 
company and 
organizational 
credit functions. 
Members of 


P, M. MILLIANS 


ness that is not only appreciated but 
will influence the bearing of indus- 
trialists in our country with regard 
to their responsibilities towards each 
other and towards their colleagues 
internationally. 

“We are glad to be here and we 
hope that we may welcome you to 
our countries and to our factories 
whenever you are in Europe.” 

Arend C. Verveen of the Nether- 
lands Embassy in Washington partic- 
ipated in the discussion. J. N. 
Trenité was the project escort. 


Millians Is Host for the Day 
Paul M. Millians, vice president, 
Credit Corporation, 
Baltimore, host for the day, is a past 
vice president and director of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Millians spoke on the scope, 
advantages and procedures of credit 


Harry C. Pfost, divisional credit 


manager, C. M. Simmons Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N.J., and director, 
N.A.C.M., discussed wholesale credit 
operation in the bedding industry in 
this country. 

Edwin B. Moran, vice president, 
N.A.C.M., outlined the development 
of credit, its role in the advance- 
ment of American industry to world 
leadership, and its plaee as a sales 
tool in profit volume expansion. 


°54 World Trade Up 7 Per Cent; 
Dollar Shortages Are Reduced 

World trade of the past year in- 
creased 7 per cent over the 1953 
figures, some gains were made by 
dollar shortage countries, and raw 
materials registered stable or im- 
proved prices, United Nations eco- 
nomists conclude. They temper 
their cheeriness with advice to gov- 
ernments to work for closer “collec- 
tive” action. 








“If we fall for the honeyed theory that mere redivision of 
existing wealth can create an improved standard of living for 
the American people; if we tolerate public policies that only 
provide more dollars of less value, or policies that choke off 
technological progress and impede the elimination of produc- 
tive inefficiency—then, no matter how you slice it, it still comes 


on @ the study team of the Dutch mat- 
00 @tress industry were manufacturers Commercial 
his A. Auping, team leader, of Deventer; 
APJ.B. Fermin, Amsterdam; A. M. 
, fg°ssen, Zwijndrecht; W. Verkade, 
ile Amsterdam, and J. H. Bicker Caar- 
ten, Utrecht, with C. L. Van Mourik, 
n- @cretary of the Netherlands Asso- financing. 
ew Clation of Mattress Manufacturers 
an (NEVEMA), Amsterdam. 
the 
nd, Sponsored by Dutch Industry 
mm, lhe team was sent here under the 
ice “Spices of the Netherlands Mattress 
Indust ’ Production Center, estab- 
lished last year, to study all phases 
— {the business in the United States. 
_ The ‘act that Americans are will- 
ing to s|:ow others how they produce out baloney!” 
and hovr they organize their trade,” 
=§ “id M:. Auping, “is a sign of great- 





—Clifford F. Hood 


President, United States Steel Corporation 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 
September 8-9-10 
Credit Management Workshop 


& 


Des Moines, Iowa 
September 14-15-16 
Annual Tri-State Conference, cover- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 
& 
DututH, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17 
Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, including Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and 
Winnipeg 
= 
Muskecon, MICHIGAN 
September 20 
Michigan-Indiana Credit Conference 


& 


Harriman, New York 
September 26-27-28 
Credit Management Workshop 


% 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
October 5-6-7 


Pacific Southwest Annual 
Conference 


Credit 


2 
& 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
October 10-11-12 


Western Division Annual Secretary- 
Managers Conference 


Etmira, New York 
October 13-14-15 


Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia 


° 


Maptson, WISCONSIN 
October 18 


Wisconsin Annual State Credit Con- 
ference 
& 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


WicuiTa, KANSAS 

October 19-20-21 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


Fort Wort, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


& 


HarTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

October 26-27 

Annual New’ England District 
Credit Conference, covering Con- 
necticut, Rhode ~- Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. 


°, 
. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

October 26-27-28 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. 


o, 
“ 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 


vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


2, 
°° 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 28-29-30 

Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence s 

Dauias, TEXAS 

November 13-16 


Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Con- 
ference 


2, 
“ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
November 14-15-16 


Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


There might be an ele- 
ment of luck in getting a 
good job, but one does not 
keep it through luck. 

—Anonymous 
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DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 

January 11-13, 1956 

Credit Management Workshop 

% 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 10-11, 1956 

Annual Conference of N.A.CM. 
Secretary-Managers. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

May 13-17, 1956 

60th Annual Credit Conference and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


H. J. Hamlin Dies; Headed Credit 
Of Anchor Hocking Corporation 

Death of H. J. Hamlin, general 
credit manager of Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio, 
followed a long illness. 

Mr. Hocking, who was 69, had be- 
come affiliated with the company in 
1938, and successively was acting 
treasurer, assistant secretary, con- 
troller, and credit manager, before 
accession to the general credit man- 
agement post. 

He previously had been with 
Willys-Overland (1917-22) and with 
Libbey Glass Company, serving for 
years as treasurer. 


Mr. Hocking was a native of 
Toledo. 


H. L. Reynolds, Last Year’s 
Cleveland Unit President 

Harry Lewis Reynolds, treasurer 
and a director of The Thew Shovel 
Company, Lorain, Ohio, died at the 
age of 67. A native of Ohio, he had 
started with Thew in 1917 as a book- 
keeping clerk. He was president of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men in 1954 and a member of the 
National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group. 


Leo Weiland 


Leo Weiland, 93, who was assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of Pritzlaff 
Hardware Company, Milwaukee, is 
dead. He had been credit manager 
of the company 44 years, and with 
the company for 72 years. He was 
the only living charter member of 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men. 


Henry C. Perry 

Death followed a heart attack suf- 
fered by Henry C. Perry, executive 
of the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Gardner, Mass. 

For a quarter century Mr. Perry 
had given considerable attention ' 
organized credit advancement ™ 
Massachusetts. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Ass0- 
ciation of Credit Men. 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE XEWS 


Local and National Banking 
Operations Draw Father, Son 
Hardly a stranger to banking 
“shoptalk” is E. M. Embry, the 
newly elected president of Tri- 
State Credit Association, El Paso. 
His father, Jacob Embry, recently 
retired as chairman of the board of 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, La. The son for several 
years operated country banks and 
for three years was with the bank- 
ing department of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Wash- 
ington. He was educated at New 
Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, 
NM., and Texas University. In 
early 1948 he became office manager 
and personnel director of Momsen 
Dunnegan Ryan Company, El Paso, 
and now is general credit manager. 


California Is Home and Career 
To Secretary of Steel Company 

Born in Berkeley, California, one 
of eight children, J. Walter Peter- 
sen has remained a steadfast son of 
the Golden West. Following educa- 
tion in the schools of Oakland, he 
entered the employ of the Geo. R. 
Borrmann Steel Company, Oakland, 
23 years ago and has been with that 
company ever since, now combining 
the duties of secretary, office and 
credit manager. Mr. Petersen is 
active in community chest, Red 
Cross and fraternal affairs. He is 
Past Superzeb of the Oakland Herd, 
Royal Order of Zebras, and recently 
has been accorded further recogni- 
tion of his service to credit in elec- 
tion as president of the Wholesalers 
Credit Association of Oakland, Calif. 
With his wife Betty, he enjoys travel 
and gardening. 


Sees Higher Management for 
Creditmen Who Measure Up 

In C. G. Bunting, who has been 
elected its president, the Detroit As- 
sociation of Credit Men has a leader 
who visualizes the credit field as one 
that “reaches into so many facets of 
business activity that the status of 
those who hold the position of credit 
manager should be raised by the re- 
quirements of that job to an upper 
management level within each com- 
pany.” 

The 41-year old secretary-treas- 
urer of Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Detroit, holds the A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees of the University of 
Michigan. Followed employment 











with legal firms from 1937 to 1942, 
then three years’ active duty in the 
Navy as lieutenant (j.g.). He be- 
gan with Detroit Steel Products in 
1946, advanced to assistant treasurer 
in 1948, added the secretaryship in 
1951, and was appointed to his pres- 
ent post in 1952. 

Mr. Bunting is president of the 
Detroit Chapter, Tax Executives In- 
stitute, vice chairman of N.A.C.M.’s 
national legislative committee, mem- 
ber of the board and chairman of 
the by-laws committee of the Credit 
Research Foundation. 


Georgia Executive Initiates 
New Credit Education Goals 
Admiration of learning as a stim- 
ulus to achievement and service is 
exemplified in the career of W. Le 
Roy House, newly elected president 
of the Georgia Association of Credit 
Management, Inc., Atlanta, and a 
director of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Credit manager of 
The Electric Supply Company, At- 
lanta, Mr. House was founder and 


E. M. EMBRY J. W. PETERSEN 


Cc. G. BUNTING E. R. CLARK 


W. L. HOUSE N. M. SCHARF 











first president of the Credit Club at 
the University of Georgia, Atlanta 
division, formed to foster interest in 
credit education. He later founded 
the Credit Executive Institute, ex- 
ecutive program involving work 
beyond that offered at the univer- 
sity. In the National Association of 
Credit Men Mr. House has served 
as a member of the national credit 
education committee and on other 
committees. He is a contributor 
to the Credit Management Hand- 
book, forthcoming publication of the 
Credit Research Foundation. 

Mr. House “migrated” to Georgia 
from Florida in 1938 in the service 
of Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, eight years after graduation 
from Florida Business University. 


Credit, Purchasing Functions 
Lead to Dayton Secretaryship 

Credit manager, purchasing agent, 
and now secretary and office man- 
ager of the corporation. That out- 
lines the career progress for Earl 
R. Clark in the last eight years with 
Allied Supply Company, Inc., Day- 
ton, Ohio. The 33-year-old execu- 
tive, a graduate of the University 
of Dayton (B.S. in accounting), 
recently was named president of 
the Dayton Association of Credit 
Men. 

Before joining Allied Mr. Clark 
was with Inland Manufacturing, 
division of General Motors. In 
World War II he served four years 
in the European theater. 


From U. of Notre Dame to 
Public Utility Management 

For Norbert M. Scharf, enthusiasm 
is the generator of many interests, 
which include family, work, church, . 
community, and travel. The new 
president of the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men was educated at the 
University of Notre Dame, went to 
work for The Toledo Edison Com- 
pany in 1926 as an accounting clerk. 
In 1932 he became assistant credit 
manager and in 1945 was appointed 
manager of credits and collections, 
the post he now holds. 

Mr. Scharf was for 10 years a di- 
rector and is a past president of the 
Retail Credit Bureau. He served as 
Superzeb of the Toledo Zebra Herd 
1954-55. In the Toledo association 
he has been a member of the board 
seven years and is active in the 
Public Utilities Industry Group. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER) 


a Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings D 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—“Pawn Brokers or Credit Men” was the 
topic of publisher Alan C. McIntosh, Polk County Star 
Herald, Luverne, Minn., and former member “Little Hoo- 
ver Commission,” at the annual meeting night of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Credit Men. William L’Amie, per- 
sonal relations manager, Williams Hardware Co., at a 
preceding meeting told how “putting your heart into cus- 
tomer dealings can pay dividends in both sales and 
credits.” 


Detroit, Micu.—Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer and 
general credit manager of Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York City, past president, Sales Executive Club of New 
York, addressed a combined meeting of the Detroit Sales 
Executives Club and the Detroit Association of Credit Men. 
His topic was “Credit Batting for Sales.” 

Dr. Tennyson Guyer, executive assistant and director of 
public relations, Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, 
had for his theme “You Deserve the Credit” at a subse- 
quent meeting of the credit association. 


Boston, Mass.—“Credit Management in Insurance” was the 
topic of Ralph H. Mullane, assistant vice president, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., immediate past president of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association, at the meeting of the 
Boston Chapter, National Institute of Credit. At an earlier 
meeting of the Chapter, Paul Russo, Boston manager of 
Dun & Bradstreet Inc., showed a film, “Of Time and 
Salesmen.” 


Aupany, N.Y.—William H. Girden, deputy controller, depart- 
ment of audit and control, State of New York, guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Eastern New York 
Association of Credit Executives, had as his theme “Real 
Estate Appraisal.” Officers elected for the year are: Mor- 
ton R. Lilly, president; Charles W. Ladow, vice president; 
Thomas J. Blakey, treasurer, and Mabel A. Stanley, secre- 
tary; new directors: J. F. Pelgrin, C. J. Schuler, G. H. 
Ives. 


Green Bay, Wis.—“How Bankers Appraise the Balance 
Sheet” was the theme of a panel discussion held by the 
Central Wisconsin Association of Credit Men at Ripon. 
Bankers participating: Carl A. Biederman, vice president, 
Oshkosh National Bank; Theodore G. Frentz, vice presi- 
dent, New American Bank, and Glenn Jorgensen, vice 
president, First National Bank. 


Brinceport, Conn.—Joseph T. Foerth, vice president, The 
Bassick Company, assumed the chairman’s role for a credit 
panel discussion at the meeting of the Bridgeport Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Str. Paut, Mrinn.—Geared to increasing 
their activities and scope of operations, 
the St. Paul Credit Women’s Group 
installed these officers to carry out their 
plans: President Margaret E. Pinski, 
Klinkerfues Manufacturing Co.; Vice 
President Audrey Bongard, Hamm 
Brewing Company; Secretary Katherine 
Pinnow, Goodall Rubber Company, and 
Treasurer Alice Brennan, Midway Na- 
tional Bank. Retiring president Martha 
Truhlar, of Midco Register Corporation, 
MISS PINSKI was the installing officer. 
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FIRST LADY DIRECTOR of the Grand Rapids Association of 
Credit Men, Miss Gertrude A. Maske of Medical Arts Supply 
Company, Inc. Left to right: J. B. Penning, then association 
president; W. J. Wissel, executive secretary, James W. Car 
penter, past councillor. Mr. Penning is credit manager of the 
Johnson Furniture Company; Mr. Carpenter is vice presidenl 
of the Union Bank of Michigan. Miss Maske was appointed to 
fill the unexpired term of a retiring director. 


Youncstown, Oxn1o—A credit seminar conducted by John P. 
Gillespie, instructor of salesmanship at Youngstown Col- 
lege, and Dr. Walter E. Mayer, head of the psychology 
department at the college, featured the dinner meeting of 
the Youngstown Association of Credit Men. R. T. Va 
Etten, credit manager, Packard Electric Div., G.MC, 
Warren, Ohio, was program chairman. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—Specialist in government, Ewen C. Dingwall, 
executive director of the Washington State Research Cour- 
cil, reported on bills considered in the state legislative 
session, at a meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men. 

At the following meeting Frank E. Jerome, president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, and a past president of the 
association, discussed “Depth of Management.” 


Rocuester, N.Y.—C. Herbert Bradshaw, of Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., National’s 1954-55 president, was honored by 
his home association, the Rochester (N.Y.) Credit & 
Financial Management Association, Inc. Mr. Bradshaw re 
ceived an imported rod and reel and Mrs. Bradshaw was 
given a barbecue basket and kit. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The annual credit clinic and credit execu- 
tives’ “forecast,” sponsored by the St. Louis Association 0 
Credit Men, had as panelists Dr. John W. Bowyer, assist 
ant dean, school of business and public administration, 
Washington University; R. W. Cummings, credit manager, 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co.; J. P. Harbacek, manager of credits, 
Wagner Electric Corp.; A. E. Poth, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Co., and Miss Bertha Ridley, credit 
manager, The Glidden Co. A. M. Coventry, general credi 
manager, Magic Chef, Inc., was panel moderator. 





